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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


= HE ftyie and manner of the gentleman who favoured us with the 

Story of young Wilmore are elegant and pleafing; but we have 
one objection to his well-meant favour, which out weighs its many beau- 
tics. —The principal traits in Wi/more’s character are, prodigality and dif- 
fipation, generofity to the diftreffed (if fquandering away the property 
of others deferves to be called by this name,) and injuftice to his creditors. 

A fimilar character has been exhibited in a moft amiable point of view, 
by the mafterly pen of a Sheridan ; but, in our opinion, very improperly. 
Whatever may have a tendency to bring into difrepute thofe habits of 
induftry, honefty, and fobriety, which characterize the members of every 
well-regulated fociety ; whatever holds out idlenefs, injuftice, and extra- 
vagance, as exemplary and praife-worthy, is too dangerous to be promul- 
gated. We truft, our correfpondent has too much candour to deny the 
propriety of thefe remarks; and that our declining to publifh this little 
novel willnot deprive us of his future correfpondence. 

We are much flattered by the favourable opinion of G. L, The hint he 
has fuggefted meets with our hearty approbation, and fhall be obferved. 

We acknowledge ourfelves indebted to the corre{pondent who has fa- 
voured us with fome fa¢ts relative to Dr. Franklin. They fhall be at- 
tended to in the courfe of the life which we aregiving. Every well- 
authenticated anecdote of this great man will be acceptable. 

Several profe communications of merit have been unavoidably poft pon- 
ed. Some which came to hand near the end of the month fhall have e- 
very attention they deferve. 

We have begun a Review of new publications, in the prefent number, 
and thus anticipated the wihh of Americanus. 
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To our Parnzfian correfpondents what fhall we fay? were the feafon 
a ‘little farther advanced we might exclaim, with Pope, 

The dog-ftar rages! may "tis paft a doubt ; 

All Bedlam, or Parnafflus, is let out ! 

It is truly furprifing that fo many fhould think to give a pats-port to 
nonienfe, merely by throwing it intorhyme. Let this lufhce tor $8, W. 
—G. N.—Werter,—and Pindaricus. 

To a few, however, a more polite attention is due—The Ove to Pity 
contains fome beautiful thoughts ; but the garb in which they appear is 
too profaic. 

The L£legy by Sodalis has all the merit of good intention, but this a- 
lone will not fuffice. We have more dulnefs in the elegiac, than, perhaps, 
in any other kind of poetry in our language. 

Juvenis difplays a luxuriant and lively imagination, which, if duly cul- 
tivated, can fcarcely'fail to recommend him to the efteem of the mutes. 
Should be favour us with an interview, we {hall point out thofe parts of 
his poem which are deemed faulty. A few alterations would make 
it very acceptable. 
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In the metcorclegical obfervations for January, the 29th day, in Farenh@it’s fcale, for 
“14. 5". read 44. 5—the 30th for “ 12. 5’". read 24. 6.-—Fn the table for March 
in the refult of temperature, for “ ¥. 4” read 4. 1 
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DESCRIPTION. of tHe FALLS or NIAGARA. 


In a Letter from Axvrew Exrricott, E/quire, to Da. Rusn. 


Dear Sir, 


MO NG the mary natural 
curiolities which this coun- 


try affords, the cataract of Niagara 
is infinitely the greateft.—In order 
to have a tolerable idea of this ftu- 
pendous fall of water, it will be ne- 
ceflary to conceive that part of the 
country in which lake Erie is fitu- 


ated, to be elevated above that 
which contains lake Ontario, about 
three hundred feet. "The flope 
which feparates the upper, and low- 
er country, is generally very fteep, 
and in many places almoft perpen- 
dicular. It is formed by horizon- 


tal ftrata, of ftone, great part of 


which is what we commonly call 
lime-ftone. — The flope may be 
traced from the nerth fide of lake 
Ontario, near the bay of Taronto, 
round the weft end of the lake; 
thence its direction is generally ealt, 
between lake Ontario, and lake 
trie—it crofles the ftrait of Ni- 
agara, and the Chenefeco river, af- 
ter which it becomes loft 


. ' 
nh the 


country towards the Seneca Lake, 
—It is to this flope that our coun- 
try isindebted, both for the cataract 
of Niagara, and the great falls of 
the Chenefeco. 

The cataract of Niagara was for- 
merly down at the northern fide of 
the flope, near to that place, which 
is now known by the name of the 
landing ; but from the great length 
of time, added to the great quantity 
of water, and diftance which it falls, 
the folid ftone is worn away, for a- 
bout feven miles, up towards lake 
Erie, and a cha{im is formed, which 
no perfon can approach without 
horror—Down this chafm the wa- 
ter rufhes with a molt aftonifhing 
velocity, after it makes the great 
pitch. In going up the road near 
this chafm, the fancy is con{ftantly 
engaged in the contemplation of the 
moft romantic, and awful profpeéts 
imaginable, till, at length, the eye 
catches the falls—the imagination is 
inftantly arrefted, and you admire 
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in filence !—-—The river is about 
one hundred and thirty five poles 
wide, at the falls, and the perpen- 
dicular pitch one hundred and fifty 
feet. 
water produces a found, which is 
frequently heard at the diftance of 
twenty miles, and a fenfible tremu- 
Jous motion in the earth for fome 
poles round*. A heavy fog, or 
cloud, is coxftautiy aicending trom 
the falls, in which rain-bows may 
always be feen, when the fun fhines. 
— This fog, or {pray, in the winter 
feafon, falls upon the neighbouring 
trees, where it congeals, and pro- 
duces a moft beautiful chryitalline 
appearance.— This remark is e- 
qually applicable to the falls of the 
Chenefeco. 

The difficulty which would at- 
tend levelling the rapids in the 
chafm, prevented my attemptin 
it; but I conjecture the water muf 
defcend at leaft fixty five feet-—the 
perpendicular pitch at the cataract, 
is one hundred and fifty feet; to 
thefe add fifty eight feet, which the 
water falls in the laft half mile, im- 
mediately above the falls, and we 
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have two handred and feventy three 
feet, which the water falls, in a dif- 
tance of about feven miles and an 
half.—If either ducks, or geefe, in- 
advertently, alight in the rapids, 
above the great cataract, they are 
incapable of getting on the wing 
again, and are inftantly hurried on 
to deftruction. 

There is one appearance at this 
cataract, worthy of fome attenti- 
on, and which 1 do not remember 
to have feen noted by any writer. 
—Juft below the great pitch, the 
water, and foam, may be feen puf- 
fed up in {pherical figures, nearly as 
large ascommon cocks of hay ; they 
burft at the top, and project a 
column of {pray to a prodigious 
height, they then fubfide, and are 
fucceeded by others, which burft in 
like manner. This appearance is 
moft confpicuous about half way 
between the ifland, that divides the 
falls, and the weft fide of the {trait, 
where the largeft column of wa- 
ter defcends. 

I am, &c. 
ANDREW ELLICOTT. 
Niagara, December 10th, 1789. 


_D. Gc. Sc. Oe. 


(Continued from page 272.) 


OHN Collins was one of Frank- 
lin’s moft intimate acquaintance. 
This was a boy who was very fond 
of reading. With him Franklin often 


difputed on various fubjects. Like 
moft young difputants, they were 
very warm, and very defirous of 
confuting each other, One fubjeét 


* It is faid, by thofe who have vifited this ftupendous catara@, that the defcent into 


the chafm is exceedingly difficult, becaufe of the great height of the banks. 


A per- 


fon, having defcended, however, may go up tothe bottom of the falls, and take thelter 
behind the torrent, between the falling water and the precipice, where there is a 
{pace fufficient to contain a number of people, in perfedt fafety; and where converfa- 
tion may be carried on, without much interruption from the noife, which is Jefs here 


than at a confiderable diftance. 
phic reader. 


This is not unworthy the attention of the philofe- 
E. 
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was ftarted, which produced a lon- 

er difcuffion than ufual. It was re- 
fretting the propriety of educating 
the female fex, and their abilities 
for acquiring knowledge. Collins 
endeavoured to fhew, that they 
were naturally unequal to the talk 
of ftudy, and that a learned educa- 
tion was improper for them. Frank- 
lin fupported the oppofite opinion, 
with much warmthgthough he was 
occafionally {taggered, more by the 
greater fluency of his adverlary, 
than by the ftrength of his argu- 
ments. They parted without de- 
termining the point, and bufinefs 
Not permicting them to fee each o- 
ther frequently, Franklincommitted 
his arguments to writing, and {ent 
them to Collins, who replied in the 
fame way. Several letters had 
pafled between them, when tie pa- 
pers fell into the hands of Franklin’s 
father, who, without entering into 
the merits of the caufe, took occa- 


fion to point out to his fon, that, 
though he excelled his adverfary in 
correct fpelling and peinting, he 
was much inferior to him in ele- 
gance of expreffion, in arrangement, 


and perfpicuity. Convinced of the 
juftice of his father’s remarks, hie de- 
termined to endeavour to improve 
his manner of writing. Fortunate- 
ly the third volume ot the Spectator 
fell in his way. This he bought and 
read over repeatedly with great fa 

tisfaction. The ftyle appeared to 
him excellent, and he refolved to 
imitate it. His method of doing this 
deferves to be known, After 
reading a paper over, he took fhort 
notes of the fentiments. Thefe he 
laid by for a few days, and then, 

from them, endeavoured to com- 

plete the paper, by exprefling the 
fentiments at length. He was 
fometimes at a lols tor words. This 
he thought he might remedy, by a- 

gain having recourfe to making of 
verles, in which the conftaat want 
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of words of the fame import, but of 
different length and found, to {uit the 
metre and rhyme, obliges a perfon 
to feek for variety of words, and to 
imprefs this variety upon the mind. 
Accordingly, he turned tome of the 
tales in the Spectator into verie, 
and, after fome time, into profe a- 
gain. He fometimes threw his hints 
iato a confuled ftate, and, after a 
few weeks, endeavoured to reduce 
them to order. He thus acquired 
method in expreffing his thoughts ; 
and, by comparing his compolition 
with the original, he was enabled 
to correct any inaccuracies in ftyle 
or arrangement. Sometimes he 
conceived, that, ina few inilances, 
he had improved upon the language 
and method of the original. This 
encouraged him to perfevere in his 
attempts to become a good writer. 
The werld knows how he has fuc- 
ceeded, and from this account we 
may learn, how he acquired that 
beautiful, unadorned fimplicity of 
ftyle, which diftinguifhes his writ- 
ings. This mode of improving ftyle 
is ceftainly an excellent one, and 
deferves to be imitated. A fimilar 
mode has been practifed in learning 
to write foreign languages, by firit 
tranflating an author, and, after 
fome days, endeavouring to clothe 
his thoughts in their original drets. 
Every moment of time, which he 
could {pare from the duties of his 
profeffion, was devoted to reading. 
Often did the filent midnight bear 
witnefs to his labours, and when 
obliged to return a book early in the 
morning, his eyes remained ftran- 
gers to fleep during the night. Even 
fundays, which in New-England are 
kept with uncommon ftridtnels, 
were employed in reading. When 
he was about fixteen years of age, 
from the perulal of a performance 
of Tryon, he was perluaded of the 
fuperior advantages of a vegetable 
diet, and determined to adopt the 
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practice. As this could not eafily 
be done in the family in which he 
boarded, he propoied to his brother, 
to board himielf for half the ufual 
price. The propofal was inftantly 
agreed to, and he lived in the moft 
frugal temperate manner, often- 
times dining on bread and water. 
He thus faved half the money allot- 
ted for his board, which he applied 
to purchaling books. As his meal 
was quickly difpatched, he was en- 
abled to fpend great part of the 
time in ftudy, when the other 
workmen were at their meals, and 
his flight repaft was more favoura- 
ble for mental purfuits. 

He had made two unfuccefsful 
attempts to learn arithmetic. At 
length he became afhamed of his ig- 
norance, and determined to make 
himfelf acquainted with this ufeful 
and important branch of knowledge. 
Without any other afliftance than 
Cocker’s treatife, he foon became 
a confiderable arithmetician. He 
alfo learned navigation and fome 
geometry. 

Speculative ftudies early engaged 
his attention. Before he was 16 
years of age he had read Locke’s 
Effay on the human underftanding, 
and the Art of thinking of Meflieurs 
du Portroyal. From a {pecimen of 
a difpute in the Socratic manner, in 
fome {mall fy{tem of Khetoric, and 
from a tranilation of Xenophon’s 
memorabilia, he acquired a fondnefs 
for the Socratic method of reafon- 
ing, which is, in many refpe¢ts, pre- 
fevable to a pofitive dogmatical 
manner. In this mode of reafoning 
he became an adept, and often con- 
founded perfons, whole femtiments 
were perhaps better founded than 
his own. It proved particularly ule- 
ful to him in religious controver- 
fies, in which he was frequently 
engaged; for, from reading Shafti- 
bury, Collins, and other deiftical 
writers, he began to doubt the truth 


of many points of religion. Time 
convinced him of the fallacy of this 
mode of argumentation, and taught 
him that it was rather calculated to 
confound, than to convince, an ad- 
verfary, and thata victory obtained 
by it, denoted ingenious fophittry, 
rather than ftrength of argument. 
He, however, retained through 
lite a habit of exprefling his fen- 
timents in a cagitious diffident man- 
ner. This manner of converf- 
ing is admirably calculated both to 
communicate and to receive know- 
ledge. A modeft man will always 
be liftened to, with more attention 
than a pofitive dogmatical fellow, 
who pronounces his ipfe dixit in the 
tone of an oracle. We fhrink 
from fuch chara¢ters, and the difguft 
excited by their pofitive manner, 
prevents us from attending to the 
truth or propriety of their obferva- 
tions. Every perfon will be defi- 
rous to give all the information in 
his power to a modeft man, who 
is willing to feek and receive it, 
whilft a pofitive man either will 
take no pains to collect information, 
or when it is offered to him, he will 
not accept of it, 

Thefe treafures of knowledge 
were not heaped up to no purpote. 
Franklinfoon had an opportunity 
of bringing them into ufe. Before 
the year 1720 there was but one 
newipaper, the Bolton News-Let- 
ter, in North America. James 
Franklin about this time began to 
publith the New-England Courant. 
His friends conceived it a hazardous 
undertaking, as it appeared to them 
that America could not afford two 
papers. He was intimate witha 
number of literary characters, who 
frequently vifited him, and now and 
then wrote eflays for the paper, 
which were much approved. Ben- 
jamin felt a flrong inclination to en- 
ter the lifts as anauthor. He wrote 
a {mall piece, and, apprehenfive 
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that, if known to be his, it would be 
rejected, he difguifed his hand, and 
vonveyed it under the door of the 
printing-office. Judge, ye who 
have been authors, what muft have 
been his fenfations, when his per- 
formance was communicated to his 
brother’s friends, and he heard them 
beftow upon it the moft liberal ap- 
plaufes, and affign as the author fe- 
veral men of eminent literary abili- 
ties. Their approbation encoura- 
ged him to go on, and he wrote fe- 
veral other pieces which were well 
received. He at length declared 
himfelf the author ot them, and thus 
obtained the notice of his brother’s 
literary acquaintance, w ho converf- 
ed with him, afterwards, with 
more freedom and attention. 
About the year 1723 fome politi- 
cal performance in the New-Eng- 
land Courant, gave offence to the 
Aflembly. The printer would not 
difcover the author, and he was 
cenfured, and committed to priton 
for one month During his bro- 
ther’s confinement Benjamin cou- 
ducted the newlpaper, and was 
now and then very fevere upon the 
rulers for their conduct. His bro- 
ther was at lait freed from confine- 
menty An order, at the fame time, 
pafled the houle, that James Frank- 
lin fhould no longer print the paper 
called the New-Engl and Courant. 
Various expedients were propofed 
to evade the order. Some fuggeft- 
ed an alteration of the title, but it 
was at length determined, that the 
New- England Courant, in future, 
fhould be printed under. the name 
of Benjamin Franklin. As he was 
{till an apprentice, and the cenfure 
ef the legiflature might therefore 
fall upon his brother, his indentures 
were delivered up; but, as the 
brother was {till defirous of retain- 
ing his fervices, he obliged him pri- 
vately to fign an agreement, to re- 
main with him the time firft. ftipu- 


lated. Matters proceeded in this 
manner for fome months, when a 
quarrel happened between the bro- 
thers, who had differed frequently 
before. Benjamin, prefuming that 
his brother would not dare to men- 
tion the private indentures, decla- 
red that he was no longer an ap- 
prentice, and determined to leave 
his fervice. Attempts were made 
to reconcile them, but in vain. By 
his brother’s exertions he was pre- 
vented from getting any em - 
ment in Bofton. He deteriiited 
therefore to auvit his native town, 
and this the more readily as he had 
already rendered himtelf obnoxious, 
by his political and religious fenti- 
iments. New-York was the near- 
eft place furnifhed with a printing- 
office. To this he refolved to go; 
but as there was a probability, if 
he went publicly, that efforts weuld 
be made to detain him, he was 
obliged to conduck matters fecretly. 
His friend Coilins engaged him a 
paflage in a floop bound for New- 
York, and reprefented him to the 
captain asa young man, who had 
gotten a girl with child, and with- 
ed to leave Bofton privately, left 
he fhould be compelled to marry 
her. After a paffage of three days, 
he arrived in New-York. He im- 
mediately applied to William Brad- 
ford, the printer of that place, who 
was the firft printer in Pennfyiva- 
nia, from which place he removed 
after the difturbances produced by 
George Keith, the only wretch in 
this tate, who ever dared to ex- 
hort to perfecution and religious 
intolerance. Bradford could give 
him no employment, but adviied 
him to go to Philadelphia, te his 
fon, Andrew Bradtord. From New- 
York to this city, Franklin travel- 
led partly by water, and fifty miles 
by land on foot, through rain and 
dirt, lutpected and in danger ot be- 
ing taken into cultody, as a run- 
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away fervant. On a funday morn- 
ing, between eight and nine o’clock, 
he landed at Market-ftreet wharf, in 
a very dirty condition, in the 
clothes in which he had travelled 
from New-York, weary and hun- 
gry, having been without reft and 
food for fome time, a perfeét ftran- 
ger to every body, and his whole 
ftock of cath contifting of a Dutch 
dollar, Such was the entry of Ben- 
jamin Franklin into Philadelphia. 
i- fuch beginnings did he rife to 
th@highett emivence, and re{pect- 
ability, not only in America, but a- 
mongft all civilized nations. Ata 
baker’s fhop he purchafed fome rolls, 
and as his pockets were filled with 
clothes, and could not contain them, 
he put one under each arm, and eat- 
ing a third walked through feveral 
of the ftreets. Part of his bread he 
gave to a poor woman, who had 
come with him from Burlington. 
Whilft walking through the ftreets, 
he oblerved a great number of peo- 
ple all moving in one dire¢tion. 
He took the fame route, and was 
conducted to the Quaker meeting- 
houle at the corner of Market and 
Second-ftreets. Into this he enter- 
ed, and liftened for a while to their 
preaching; but from wearine(s he 
at laft dropped afleep. In this fitu- 
ation he remained, until the meet- 
ing broke up, when fome one awoke 
him, and he fallied forta in queft of 
a lodging. He was directed to the 
tavern in Water-ftreer, {till known 
by the name of the Crooked-Biilet. 
Next morning he repaired to An- 
drew Bradford's, who received him 
civilly, but could give him no em- 
ployment, and adviied him to go to 
Keimer, a printer who had lately 
commenced butinefs. Old Bradford, 
who was arrived from New- York, 
offered to conduét him to Keimer. 
This man, after examining him, 
promifed to employ him foon. 
Franklin found his office in a poor 
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fiuation. Keimer was engaged 
compofing an elegy on Aquila 
Rofe, an ingenious young man, 
who, thougha journeyman-printer, 
had been clerk to the Affembly. 
This elegy he did not write down, 
but fet it as the words fuggefted 
themielvesto him, a mode which 
fome other printers have followed. 
Keimer was not the prince of poets. 
His elegy the writer of the prefent 
article remembers to have ‘een. It 
wasa wretched performance. It 
contained feveral allufions to the 
eagle and the rofe, punning upon 
the man’s name. 

Franklin lodged, for fome time, at 
Bradford’s; but Keimer, not liking 
this, procured him a lodging at the 
houfe of a Mr. Read, whote daugh- 
ter was afterwards Mrs. Franklin. 
It is faid, that the appearance of 
Franklin, when marching up the 
ftreet with his roll in his hand, had 
ftruck Mifs Read as a fingulat one. 
Little did the fufpe&, at rhe time, 
that fhe beheld her future hufband. 

From the recommendation of 
fome of his friends, Franklin at- 
tracted the notice of Sir William 
Keith, then Governor of the pro- 
vince. This gentleman waited on 
Franklin, and otten invited him to 
his houle, where he treated him in 
a very friendly manner, and pro- 
pofed to him to enter into bufineis 
tor himlelf, promifiog to affifl him 
with all his influence, and infifting 
upon the favourable profpects which 
were before him, as the two prin- 
ters.were very ignorant of their 
profeflion. In purfuance of repeated 
obfervations of this kind, from Sir 
William, Franklin at length rewwrned 
to Bofton, after an abfence of about 
feven months, witha letter from the 
Governor to his father. The oki 
gentleman did vot approve «f the 
project, as he thought it too adven- 
turous to fet up a boy of eighteen as 
a mafter-printer. He advited Ben- 
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The Life of Benjamin Franklin. 


jamin to return to Philadelphia, and 
continue to work at his trade asa 
journeyman, until he was of age, at 
which time he would endeavour to 
affift him. Franklin accordingly 
after a (hort ftay returned with his 
friend Collins, in whom the defcrip- 
tion of Philadephia given by Frauk- 
lin had excited a defire of vifiting 
it. Collins lived for fome time 
with his friend in Philadelphia at 
his expence, and endeavoured to 
get employment as a merchant’s 
clerk ; but he had unfortunately be- 
come a fot, and was feldom fober, 
fo that no perfon would engage him. 
He at length agreed with a Captain 
of a veffe) to go to the Weit-Indies 
as a tutor in a gentleman’s family, 
where he died young. 

Franklin immediately returned to 
work with Keimer, who was a vi- 
fionary enthufiattical character, fond 
of difputing, in wich Franklin of- 
ten puzzled him by his Socratic man- 
ner of queftioning. Keimer at 
length propofed eftablithing a new 
religious fect, and wifhed to engage 
Franklin to defend the principles of 
it. Franklin agreed to many of 
his whims upon condition of intro- 
ducing fome of hisown. Keimer, 
from a text of Leviticus, which for- 
bids marring the corners of the 
beard, wore his beard long. Frank- 
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lin confented to this, provided Kei- 
mer would agree to abitain from 
anima] food. This was rather 
grievous to him. He however con- 
fented, and they lived folely upon a 
vegetable diet fer fome months. 
This was eafy to Franklin, but Kei- 
mer could no longer bear it, and 
provided a difh of meat, which he 
invited fome friends to partake of, 
but they not coming foon, and his 
appetite being keen, he devoured 
thewhole of it, 

Thus was Franklin faved from 
being the apoftle of a new religion, 
and perhaps trifles of no greater 
moment than eating a roait pig have 
put a period to matters of more 
importance than the formation of 
new tects. 

Franklin’s fondnefs for reading, 
and thirft for improvement, did not 
forfake him when he lett Botton. 
He foon formed an acquaintance 
with fome young men whe loved 
reading. They met frequently, and 
communicated to each other their 
little productions. Commenting and 
criticizing upon thete afforded them 
entertainment and inftructien. A- 
mongit his earlielt acquaintances 
was James Ralph, whole name is 
well known, from the notice which 
Pope has taken of him in his Dun- 


iad. 


Silence, ye wolves, white Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous; an{wer him ye owls. 


Ralph had a very ardent delire 
to become a poet, and wrote fome 
things with tolerable fkill. 

Sir William Keith very much 
blamed what appeared to him the 
unneceflary caution of old Frankiin, 
and he profefied an intention of en- 
abling Benjamin to enter into buli- 
ne(s tor himfeli. He delired there- 
fore to be furnifhed with an inven- 
tory of a prinung otfice, the mate- 
rials of which could be procured on- 


ly from England. He relolved t 
“Unt. Asx. Vol. IV. No, 6. 


fend for thefe ; but enquired of 
Franklin, whecher it would not be 
of conlequence, that he himfeif 
fhould vifit England, to make the 
purchafe. To this Franklin affent- 
ed, and took a paflage in the only 
velfel which then failed between 
London and this port. He profteff- 
ed, thathe weuld give him letters of 
recommendation, which would ep- 
able him to purchate every thing 
nece ary. Atrer various delays the 
Governor’s difpatches arrived on 
X x 
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of his friend Franklin, and under 
this name taught a finall fchool in 


board the thip at New-Caftle, and 
Franklin fuppoled his letters were 
amongft them. They fet fail, and 
is the Channel he picked out feve- 
ral letters, which he (uppoled, from 


the direétions, were his letters of 


recommendation. How was he 
difappointed to find upon bis arri- 
val in London, that not a fingle let- 
ter had been written in his tavour. 
He had been deceived. He had 
been trufting to a man in whom no 
one who knew him placed any con- 
fidence, a man who was liberal of 
profeflions, but had not wherewith 
to fufill them. Here was our young 
printer againin a ftrange place, un- 
acquainted with every body, left to 
take care of himfelf when not nine- 
teen years of age. By the advice 


of a good old Quaker, who had 


come with him from America, he 
entered as a Journeyman in a 
printing office. 

His friend Ralph had accompa- 
nied him to London, and they were 
iofeparable companions. Poor 
Ralph could find no employment. 
He withed to try the ftage, but the 
managers would not encourage him. 
He offered, his fervices as an author, 
to the bookfellers, but they would 
not liften to his propofals. He 
would have ftooped to the humble 
{tation of a tranfcriber, but he 
was here equally untuccefsful. 
Franklin had brought a little money 
with him, and he was too liberal 
not to fhare it with his friend. 
Ralph atsached himfelf to a young 
woman, a milliner, who lodged in 
the houfe with them, although he 
had left a wife and child in America. 
With this fair one he lived, uaril 
finding the profits of her trade not 
lirfficient to maintain them and a 
child, he determined to try a coun- 
try fchool, Expecting, however, 
fome time or other to make a fr 
gore inthe world, he refolved to 
touces! bis name, and attiyme? that 


{ome country village. His wife he 
recommended to the care of Frank- 
lin, who made fome addreffes to her 
with which fhe was not pleafed, and 
reprefented his conduct to Ralph, 
who let Franklin know that, for this 
treatment, he conceived himfelf 
freed from all obligations, and re- 
fuled to pay a debt of 20 or 30 
guineas which he had contracted, 
Poor Ralph went on in his purfuit 
of poetry, vainly imagining that he 
fhould make a fortune on the barrer 
foil of l’arnaffus. Pope at length cur- 
ed his itch for poetry. He became 
a profe writer of politics, and at laft 
received a penfion amongft the nu- 
merous minifterial {cribblers of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s adminiftration. 
He died about the year 1757. 

Franklin, while in London, wrote 
a {mall piece entitled a Dijfertation 
on liberty and neceffity, pleafure and 
pain, dedicated to his friend Ralph. 
It was principally anattack on fome 
parts of Woolafton’s Religion of na- 
ture. This piece procured him an 
introduction toa club, at the head 
of which was Dr. Mandeville, well 
kuown for his Fable of the Bees, 
A few American curiofities, amongtt 
others a purfe of the asbeftos, pro- 
cured him the acquaintance of Sir 
Hans Sloane, the famous collector, 
who laid the foundation of the Bri- 
tifh Mufeum. He felt a great curi- 
ofity to fee Sir Maae Newton, and 
fume perfon promifed to give him 
an opportunity of gratifying it. He 
was however difappointed. 

Several circumftances afterwards 
occurred to make Franklin regret 
the publication of this performance, 
and to make him doubt the truth or 
juflice of his deiftical fentiments, 
He had made converts of Collins 
and Ralph and they both uled him 
ill. They got confiderably into his 
debt, and never felr any inclination 

















torepay him. Keith wasalfoa deift, 
and we have feen in how infamous 
amanner he conducted himfelf to- 
wards an artle{s boy, who repofed 
the utmoft confidence inhim. Thefe 
things, and fome others, convinced 
him of the falfity of his deiftical te- 
nets, and made him ferioully re- 
nounce them in after life. He be- 
came fatisfied of the fuperior effica- 
cy of the principles inculcated by 
revelation, in making men juft and 
upright in their conduct towards 
each other, and in promoting peace 
and good order in fociety. 

After refiding about 18 months 
in London, Franklin returned to 
Philadelphia with Mr. Denham, the 
old quaker who had accompanied 
himto England. With this man 
he engaged as aclerk, with fome 
favourable profpects of fucceeding 
in the mercantile line, which induc- 
ed him, for a time, to bid adieu to 
printing. But upon the death of 
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Mr. Denham, which happened foon 
after his return to America, he re- 
turned to Keimer, whofe office he 
found better fupplied than when he 
left it. With him he continued 
fome months, conducting the office 
entirely, and inftructing his inexpe- 
rienced journey men and apprentices. 
Some uneafinefs at length enfued, 
which terminated in a quarrel, and 
they parte’. Overtues were how- 
ever foon made to Franklin to re- 
turn, with which, at the intreaty of 
a friend, he complied. This friend 
was one Meredith, his firft partner 
in the printing bufinefs, which he had 
begun to learn at theage of 30. He 
made fome offers to furnith flock, if 
Franklin would enter into partner- 
fhip with him. This was agreed to, 
and, until their materials arrived 
from England, Franklin continued 
working tor Keimer. 


(To be continued.) 


LE OOPOOS— 


ASYLUM. 


College of Philadelphia, the follow- 


s of conferring the degree of Doétor 


/ pointing out a proper plan of a medi- 


cal education, was delivered by Wit iam Suipren, jun. M. D. Profeffor 


of anatomy and furgery in the 


Pennfjlvania, Fellow of the roayal 


Cenfor of the College of Phyficians in 


Wier ican I hilofophic al Society. 


PON a fubject of fo general 

importance to the communi- 
ty, as the medical education of its 
youth, no apology can be wanting 
for a public addreis—nor fhould the 
fmalleft change, in the forms already 
eftablithed, take place without a 
public appeal— All ages have agreed 
as to the danger of innovations, and 
the fanction derived from prece- 
dents has generally been propor- 
tioned to their antiquity; but in this 


: 
ollsge 


5 





of Philadelphia, and Univer fity of 
College of Phyficians in Edinburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Member of the A- 


cafe, as in all other rules, there 
muft be exceptions; and it need 
not be remarked, that the wifeft 
fyitems have grown to perfection 
by degrees, and that without the aid 
of innovations, no fyftem alinog 
would have deierved the epithet of 
wife. 

‘Since our aft commencement in 
this place, a change in the form of 
conferring degrees, has been adopted 
by the learned and benevolent fathers 


i 
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of this feminary, which I propofe to 
explain and juftify.—Until now the 
higheft medical honors have never 
been conferred upon {tudeuts, in the 
firft inftance; whatever might have 
been their genius, whatever their 
induftry, and however qualified by 
thele, and the knowledge which had 
been the confequence of them, for 
the attainment of every reward in 
our power to give, they were o- 
bliged to ftop at a Batchelor’s de- 
gree, being all the honour we could 
beftuw, and practife with 1 eputati- 
on three years, in that fubordinate 
capacity, before they could be raifed 
to a higher—Experience is the mo- 
ther of truth, and by experience we 
learn wildom.—lIt is thus that we 
have dilcovered that the mode hi- 
therio practifed has been objection- 
advle, and we have eadeavoured to 
amend it. 

tr. It has been generally obferv- 
ed that thofe gentlemen who have 
received Batchelor’s degrees (par- 
ticularly thofe who have fettled in 
the country) have been carele(s, at 
the end of the three years practice, 
as to their advancement in the Col- 
lege, for in that time they have ei- 
ther eftablithed a reputation that 
fatisfies them, or have been convinc- 
ed that another degree could add 
but little to it, among a people who 
have had an experimental know- 
ledge of their abilities; and thus 
have neglected thofe advantages 

nd thofe honers, which it would 
have been their right to demand, 
and our pride to beftow.— 

In the 2d place. Such gentle- 
men as have been ambitious of ob- 
taining a Doctor’s degree have been 
obliged, at great expence, and great- 
€r inconvenience, to repair to fo- 
reign Univerfities, where Doétor’s 
degrees are given to any who are 
thought properly qualified to receive 
them; add to this, the country has 
been liable to deception, for they 


do not enquire what degree a ftu- 
dent has received, he is ever a doc- 
tor with them, and that he has ta- 
ken a degree has been always fuffi- 
cient to convince them, that he is 
worthy of their confidence. Ic may 
allo be worthy of obfervation, that 
a young ftudent is never fo well 
qualified to pafs the neceflary ex- 
aminations for a Doétor’s degree, 
as juft after he has been induftriouf- 
ly employed in the medical {chools, 
nor is it eafy or convenient to {pare 
fo much time from his practice, as 
may be neceflary to comply with 
the rules of the college. As the 
degree of knowledge neceffary to 
entitle a perfon toa Doétor’s degree, 
is greater than that which is ex- 
epected of a Batchelor, fo the mode 
of trial and examination is different ; 
In order to obtain a Batchelor’s 
degree, it was only neceflary to have 
a competent knowledge of the latin 
language, and natural philofophy, 
tolive three years with a phyfician, 
to have attended one courfe of lec- 
tures upon anatomy and furgery, 
chemiftry, materia medica, and the 
theory and practice of phyfic. He 
was then admitted to a private ex- 
amination; before the Faculty and 
Truttees, if approved he was call- 
ed to a public one, which was only 
an abridgment of the former. 
Whereas, to be honoured with a 
Doctor’s degree, all thefe requifites 
are infifted upon, and ir addition 
thereto, they muft attend a courte of 
lectures on botany, and remain 
two years in the medical {chool, 
before they are admitted to exam- 
inations and trials, very different 
from the former. For firft they are 
to be feverely examined and ftrict- 
ly {crutinized, in private, by the fa- 
culty, on philofophy, and all the 
branches of medicine—then a cafe 
is given them of a dileale, of which 
they are to point out the caute, 
fymptoms, the indications and me- 
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thod of cure; next a queftion is pro- 
pounded, either anatomical, furgi- 
cal, chemical, or phyfiological, which 
they are to anfwer and explain in 
writing ; if thefe are approved of, 
they are admitted to a public exa- 
mination, upon all the different 
branches of medicine; and to con- 
clude the whole, it is required of 
them, to write a differtation on 
fome medical fubjeét, and defend 
the doétrines and principles it con- 
tains, againft any of the faculty, in 
the language in which it is written. 
Thus a fort of medical ordeal is ef- 
tablifhed, from which it is difficult to 
efcape, without being qualified to 
receive the honors which they fo- 
licit. And thus we fhall fave thofe 
young gentlemen who with the 
higheft degrees, the trouble and ex- 
pence of going abroad, while we 
gratify their patriotifm, by giving 
them equal advantages at home. 

I fhould be unjuft both to the U- 
niverfity and the College, as well as 
to thofe gentlemen who have for- 
merly graduated in both, if in fhew- 
ing the advantage of conferring 
Doétor’s degrees, in the way now 
propofed, I did not acknowledge, 
that great attention had been paid 
to the ftudents, and that they had 
come forward duly qualified to re- 
ceive their degrees, under the for- 
mer eftablihment. Indeed it muft 
have been remarked that in point- 
ing our the difference between the 
two, | enumerated the requifites 
which have always been neceflary 
to the attainment of a Batchelor’s 
degree, and that in doing fo | thew- 
ed the care and attention which 
muft have been paid.—And I would 
beg leave further to remark, that 
the principal advantage which we 
propole to ourlelves, is the facili- 
tating the accets, and ‘moothing the 
way, to Doctor’s degrees in this 
country, For many purpofes, and 
in many cales, a Batchelor’s degree 
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may be defirable, and the former 
mode was fully competent to acquir- 
ing that degree ; but it was to be 
wifhed that thofe gentlemen who 
had time, induftry, and abilities to 
entitle them to Doctor’s degrees,and 
who were ambitious of obtaining 
them, might eafily be gratified, and 
this alteration we hope will effe& 
it.—Thefe young gentlemen whom 
we prefent this day tothe public, as 
worthy of their confidence, and 
with whom we think the health of 
their fellow-citizens may be fafely 
intrufted, have in a fhort time qua- 
lified themfelves for the high honour 
they are now to receive, bv a clofe 
application to ftudy, and by un- 
wearied diligence ; which, although 
they can furmount almoft all diffi- 
culties, would not have been fuffici- 
ent, if, inftead of mifpending two 
or three years, as the young gentle, 
men from the country generally do, 
m reading books upon fubjects which 
they can have no proper ideas of, 
without demonftrations and exper- 
iments; they had not begun and 
profecuted their ftudies, in the fol- 
lowing regular and proper mode. 
After having acquired fuch a know- 
ledge of the latin language as ena- 
bled them to read any medical av- 
thor, and attended to {uch branches 
of the mathematics and natural 
philofophy, as are connected with, 
and neceffary to, the ftudy of medi- 
cine, they began their medical en- 
quiries with reading the great book 
of nature, and by attending a courfe 
of anatomical lectures they became 
acquainted with the ftructure, fitu- 
ations, and ule of the several parts 
of the human body, whole difeafes 
they with to prevent and cure. Any 
medical or chirurgical knowledge 
not built on this batis will be falte 
and infecure, and I would earnettly 
advife, that no book on the theory 
and practice of medicine, be ever 
put into the hands of a medical ftu- 
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dent, till he is well acquainted with 
anatomy 

They, in the next place, learned 
pharmacy, chemiftry, and phy fiole- 
gy, by attending the lectures of the 
careful and ingenious W iftar—they 
acquired a knowledge of the mate- 
ria medica from the le¢étures of the 
fagacious and learned Kuhn*, and 
the accurate and fenfible Griffitts— 
and of Botany, from the ingenious 
Barton.—Having thus laid the beft 
foundation, they finifhed the fuper- 
ftructure by a clofe attention tothe 
prazlections on the theory and 
practice of phytic, delivered by the 
able and experienced Rufhy. 

I fhould now proceed, geatlemen, 
to enjoin the necelflity of future at- 
tention to your bulinefs, in order 
to become, indeed, -bleflings to your 
country; to remind you that al 


though you have, by a clofe appli. 
cation to your elementary ftudies, 
qualified yourfelves for the higheft 
honours the profeflion you have 
chofen affords, and paffled with 
reputation and fuccefs the examina- 
tion which leads to them, a great 
deal remains to be done, and that it 
depends upon your exertions in fu- 
ture, to entitle you to that moft 
glorious appellation of, Relievers ot 
the diftrefled of mankind, Homine; 
nulla re propius ad divos accedunt 
quam Jalutem hominibus dando. 

But that I leave, with the great- 
eit confidence, to our learned Pro- 
voltt, who will point out to you the 
courfe of your duty, with much 
more ability than I can pretend to. 
Attend to his precepts; and take 
with you my beft withes for your 
happinefs and fuccefs, 


SOO PDPPASOOSOSO— 
On tHeE ART oF SWIMMING. 


In a Letter from Dr. Frankcien to M. Dusore, the French Tranflator of 
bis Works, in Anfwer to fome Inquiries of the latter on the Subjett. 


not be able to find leifure foi 
making all the diiquilitions and ex- 
periments which would be delirable 
on this fubject. I muft therefore 


| AM apprehenfive that I fhall 


«content myfelf with a few re- 


marks, 

The f{pecifick gravity of fome hu- 
man bodies, in comparifon with that 
of water, has beea examined by 
Mr. Robertion, in our Philofophi- 


cal Tranfactions, vol. 50, page 30, 


for the year 1757-—He afflerts that 


fat perions with {mall bones float 
mott ealily upon water. 

The civing bell is accurately del- 
cribed in our Tranfaétions. 

When a youth, I made two oval 
pallets, each about ten inches long, 
and {ix broad, with a hole for the 
thumb, in order to retain it faft in 
the palm of my hand. They much 
refembled a painter’s pallets. In 
fwimming 1 puthed the edges of 
thele torward, and | {truck the wa- 
ter with their flat furtaces as 1 drew 


* Dr. Kuhn is now Profeffor of the Theory and Practice of Phyfic in the Univer- 


fity of Pennflylvania. 


t hole young geutlemen, whofe circumftances will not permit their living in Phi- 


e 


ladelphia, during the whole courfe of their fudics, fhould make @ point of fpending a 
feafon there, to attend one courfe of Jedures upon Anatomy, and one on the Materia 
medica, previous to their appreaticefhip in the country. ‘Fhis may be done at the {mall 
expence of twenty guineas, boarding, &c. included. 


¢ he addrefs of the Provoft, Dr. Smith, fhall appear in our next. 
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them back. I remember I fwam 
fafter by means of thefe pallets, but 
they fatigued my wrifts.—I alfo fir- 
ted to the foles of my feet a kind of 
fandals, but I was not fatisfied with 
them, becaufe I obferved that the 
{troke is partly given by the infide 
of the feet and the ancles, and 
not entirely with the {oles of the 
feet. 

We have here waiftcoats for 
fwimmers, which are made of dou- 
ble fail-cloth, with fmal! pieces of 
cork quilted in between them. 

1 know nothing of the /caphandre 
of M. de la Chapelle. 

I know by experience that it is 
a great comfort toa {wimmer, who 
has a confiderable diltance to go, to 
turn himielf fometimes on his back, 
and to vary in other refpects the 
means of procuring a progreflive 
motion. 

When he is feized with the cramp 
in the leg, the method of driving it 
away is togive tothe parts affected 
a fudden vigorous and violent fhock, 
which he may doin the air as he 
{wims on his back. 

During the great heats of fum- 
mer there is no danger in bathing, 
however warm we may be, in ri- 
vers which have been thoroughly 
warmed by the fun, But to throw 
onefelf into cold {pring water when 
the body has been heared by exer- 
cife in the fun, is an imprudence 
which may prove fatal. I once 
knew an inftance of four young 
men, who having worked at har- 
veft in the heat of the day, with a 
view of refrefhing themfelves, 
plunged intoa ipring of cold water ; 
two died upon the {pot, a third the 
next morning, and the fourth reco- 
vered with great difficulty. A copious 
draught of cold water, in fimilar cir- 
Care is frequently attended 
with the fame effect in North Aime- 
rica. 

The exercife of {wimming is one 
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of the moft healthy and agreeable 
inthe world, After having fwam 
for an hour or two in the eyening, 
one fleeps cooly the whole nights 
even during the moft ardent heat, 
of fymmer. Perbaps the pores be- 
ing cleanfed, the infenfible perfpi- 
ration increafes and occafions this 
coolnefs.—It is certain that much 
{wimming is a means of ftopping a 
diarrhea, and even of producing a 
conftipation. With refpect to thofe 
who do not know how to fwim, or 
whoare affected with a diarrhea at 
a feafon which does not permit 
them to ufe that exercife, a warm 
bath, bv cleanfing and purifying the 
fkin, is found very falutary, and of- 
ten effects a radical cure. I {peak 
from my own experience, frequent- 
ly repeated, and that of others 
to whom I have recommended this. 

You willnot be difpleafed if I 
conclude thefe hafty remarks by in- 
forming you, that as the ordinary 
method of fwimming is reduced to 
the aét of rowing with the arms and 
legs, and is confequently a laborious 
and fatiguing operation when tbe 
fpace of water to be crofled is con- 
fiderable; there is a method in 
which a fwimmer may pafs to great 
diftances with much facility, by 
means of a fail :—This difcovery I 
fortunately made by accident, and 
in the rollowing manner : 

When I was a boy I amnfed my- 
felf one day with flying a paper 
kite ; and approaching the bank of 
a pond which was near a mile 
broad, the weather being very 
warm, I tied the ftring to a ftake, 
and the kite afcended to a very con- 
fiderable height above the pond, 
while I was fwimming. In a ks. 
tle time, being defirous of amufing 
mylelf with my kite, and enjoying 
at the fame time the pleature of 
{wimming, lreturned; and loofing 
from the fteke the ftrit g with the 


little (%.ck which was faftened to it, 
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went I again into the water, where 
I found that lying on my back and 
holding the ftick in my hands, I was 
drawn along the furface of the water 
ina very agreeable manner. Having 
then engaged another boy to carry 
my clothes round the pond, toa place 
which I pointed out to him on the 
other fide, I began to crofs the pond 
with my kite, which carried me 
quite over without the leaft fatigue, 
and with the greateft pleafure ima- 
ginable. 1 was only obliged occa- 
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fionally to halt a little in my courfe, 
and refift its progrefs when it ap- 
peared that by following too quick 
I lowered the kite too much, by do- 
ing which occafionally, | made it 
rife again.—I have never {ince that 
time practifed this fingnlar mode of 
fwimming, though | think it not 
impoffible to crofs in this manner 
from Dover to Calais. The pac- 
ket-boat however, is ftill prefer- 
able. 


FEE EET EEE FEES 44 44444 — 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Difcovery of the Corawt CLAm off the Capes of the 
Delaware. 


ae HOMAS James, formerly 


purfer on board the Penn- 
fylvania Frigate, captain Leach 
commander, in a letter to Robert 
Parifh of Philadelphia, mentions 
that the Coral Clam is to be found 
in large beds off Cape May and 
Cape Henlopen. 

It appearsthat the frigate above- 
mentioned, while cruifing on our 
coaft, in the war before laft, met 
with the Nightingale, a Britith thip 
of war, commanded by a Captain 
Campbell, who informed Captain 
Leach that he had caught a large 
quantity of the genuine Coral Clam, 
and invited him, together with one 
of his Lieutenants, to come on 
board and dine on fome of them, 
which they did. 

Immediately on returning to the 
frigate, Captain Leach ordered his 
men to fpin a quantity of what the 
failors cal) marling. With this, znd 
a couple of iron hoops taken from 
a large cafk, and formed into one 
ring, to which the marling was koi, 
they were enabled to make a twle- 
rable trail, or drag, with which, in 
a fcow hours, they caught a great a- 


bundance of thofe clams, which 
proved to be of a very excellent 
quality, about fix inches in length 
and four in breadth ; the fhells tranf- 
parent, flightly tinged with a pale 
red, and open at both ends; the 
meat, fituated in the middle, of a 
white appearance, bordered with a 
fine red. 

Captain Campbell faid that he 
found them in the greateft abun- 
dance in 33 fathom water; and 
that he imagined there was a long 
ridge of them ranged along our 
coalt, in about that depth of wa- 
ter. 

It is very extraordinary that a 
fhell-fifh, fo excellent as this is 
defcribed to be, thould fo long be 
neglected on our coaft. It is to be 
hoped that a people who are ufing 
their utmoft exertions to improve 
the many natural advantages they 
enjoy, will no longer neglect thofe 
valuable fitheries, which might be 
carried on to great advantage, iu 
our numerous bays and rivers, and 
on our extentfive coafts. 


Philadelphia, 10th Pune, 1790 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERjJAL ASYLUM. 


S1R, 


THE name of the celebiated French authorefs, Ninon de L’ Enclos, 
will long be revered by every reader of tafte and fentiment. To fueh 
the following trau/lations of two letters, written by that lady, may not 
be unacceptable ; ef{pecially as they have not been printed in her collec- 


tion of letters. 


Your publifhing them will moreover oblige, 


Yours, &c. 
A. 


NINon DE L’Encios to the MARQuts DE SEVIGNE. 


LETTER lI. 


HAT a tafk you have im- 
pofed on me, my dear 
Marquis !—to define the paffion of 
Love to you ; that inexplicable e- 
nigma, which, like the vital prin- 
ciple, though univerfally felt, is 
leaft underftood. Do you mean 
by feducing me to this tafk, to in- 
volve me in fo much perplexity, as 
may leave me neither time nor in- 
clination to tell you of your faults as 
ufual? Or do you mean to have the 
pleafure of feeing me fo mortified, 
at failing in my attempt to invefti- 
gate the fubject, that I may not 
dare to refume the tafk of preach- 
ing to you, left you fhould reproach 
me with my vanity ?—If I thought 
fo, Marquis, it would encreafe my 
rage of moralizing to the highett 
degree; like all true reformers, 
the idea of oppofition would make 
mv zeal flame the more violently, 
and I would, in imitation of our 
friend Father D—, perfift in ex- 
horting you, though you fhould fall 
afleep under my init: uctions. 

But to my tafk. I believe | fhall 
find it eafy to adopt the language 
of wetaphyficians, and tell you 
what Love és ot, rather than what 
it #s.—It is not effeem, tor we often 
in vain, with to feel more tender 
feutiments for thofe to whom we 

Uns. Asyt. Vol. Ji’. No. 6. 


cannot refufe our efteem. It is not, 
defire, for we may defire the pol- 
feffion of an object, to which we 
have no other attachment than the 
tranfient wifh'of the moment, and 
which may the next hour excite 
our difguft. Love appears to me 
to be an emblem of ourfelves, a 
mixture of foul and body. It is not 
on the one hand, fo refined as dra- 
matic Platonifis would make us 
believe it to be; nor, on the other, 
can I degrade it {fo far, as to apply 
its name to what the brutes have in 
common with us. 

That paflion which really de- 
ferves the name of Love, is, per- 
haps, the nobleft which we can pof- 
fibly feel, as it contributes more 
than any other to purify the mind 
from the the drofs of fe/f/ Its fu- 
preme delights arile from the con- 
{cioufnels of plealing the beloved 
object; and what fentiment can be 
more exalted than the preference 
of anather’s happinels to our own? 

But it is not every one who has 
a mind capable of /oving. Vulgar 
minds have not organs for it. It is 
true they are exempted from the 
vexations which mult attend /Ais, in 
common with all other violent pat- 
fions; bet they have hetle reaton 
to pride themielves in that exemp- 
tion —The daftard, who by his 
own fire-fide laughs at the tvol-harcy 
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courage of the foldier, has not fa- 
culties to talte the pleaiures of a 
triumph ! 

Exclufive declarations of this fort, 
you know, always imply a compli- 
ment to the parties who are made 
privy tothem. You, I think, have 
given a proof of your capability of 
/oving, by your attachment to the 
amiable Countefs—and for me, you 
know, I have too much vanity to 
except mylelf from fo flattering a 
defcription. 

Be affured, Marquis, there are 
thoufands of both fexes who live and 
die, without ever having felt the 
effets of this charming patlion ; and 
{till they are what the world calls 
good fort of people ; that is to fay, 
they marry for convenience ; they 
do not quarrel, becaufe they chance 
to be good-humoured; and they 
have children becaule—they happen 
to be men and women! They mil- 
take want of paflion for prudence, 
and inftinét for /ove. This would 
be unintelligible language to many 
people ; but I flatter «myfelf it will 
not be {o to you, who are a lover. 
it you were a blind man, I would 
not take the trouble of endeavour- 
ing to explain to you the nature of 
colours. 

I fear, after you have read thus 
far, you will be apt to exclaim, 
** Well! what information am I to 
derive from this’ It is no more 
than my own feelings teach me.” 
—True, Marquis—and IL hope I 
pay you no ill compliment, when I 
fay, I think you are much more ca- 
pable o “ceding love than defining 
it.— Afk the Counte/s if fhe does not 
agree with me. Adieu. 

Your’s fincerely, 
NINON. 


LETTER I. 


HOW provoking it is, Marquis, 
that you will itill perfift in atfecting 
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to fupport an opinion, which I am 
fure it is impoffible for you to en- 


tertain! You fay you cannot agree — 


with me, in thinking there are per- 
fons who pafs their lives, without 
ever feeling the influence of Love. 
How can you ferioufly contradict 
ine? Look round among your ac- 
quaintance; look no farther than 
your mother’s friend, Madame fa 


' Prefidente, and her ftupid hufband, 


whofe fole felicity confifts in eating 
and drinking. What think you ofa 
tete-a-tete between that curious cou- 
ple? How refined muft be their 
pleafures! How poignant their fen- 
tations ! How capable of enjoying 
thofe delicious moments, when the 
almoft filent eloquence of Love 
excludes wit as impertinent, and 
pleaiantry as difgufting! 

Do, Marquis, let me give you 
the picture of a Lover. In the 
ablence of the beloved fair one, he 
is reftlefs, unquiet, and abfent to 
every one about him, Each hour 
that is not paft with her, is an hour 
loft in the calendar of his exiftence! 
Her idea pervades his foul in every 
fituation. The plealures which he 
formerly entered into fo warmly, 
no longer have any relifh for him, 
Jn vain he feeks relief in the com- 
pany of his favourite acquaintances; 
the wit of one grows troublefome, 
and the good fenfe of another, dull 
and infipid. He wonders why they 
are not fo agreeable as formerly ; 
he pleads an engagement, retires 
to his room, and takes a book; he 
reads, without underftanding what 
he is about, and throws the vo- 
lume afide, without knowing what 
it treats of; for juft then he recol- 
lects an expreffion of kindneis which 
fell from the dear /he when he laft 
faw her! He recalls to mind the 
langour of her eyes, the feducing 
tone of her voice, when the tpoke 
to him; he gives a loole to imagi- 
nation, and refigns himfelf up te 
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the fole idea which can pleafe him, 
till the hour arrives when he is per- 
mitted to vifit her. 

In her prefence the molt minute 
trifle turns the fcale of his happi- 
nefs. His eyes infenfibly wander 
in fearch of hers—he there reads his 
fate. If he has a rival in company, 
with what anxiety he watches her 
glances! The leaft attention to a- 
nother, feems to him the higheft 
treafon againft Love. He uncon- 
{cionably expects every look to be 
directed to himfelf. He weighs e- 
very word the utters in converfati- 
on withthat rival. If gaiety fhould 
lead her intoan expreflion, that may 
be conftrued to convey the leaft de- 
gree of liking, his countenance can- 
not conceal his anguifh—his tongue 
faulters, his {pir its fail, and his 
heart finks within him. In vain 
does he endeavour, by the forced 
loud laugh, to cover the chagrin that 
devours him—his attempts at plea- 
fantry are cold and fpiritlefs, the 
faculties of his mind have loft their 
play, their edge is blunted, and he 
becomes as true an object of pity as 
wretchednels can make him. He, 
who an hour ago chid the lazy mi- 
nutes that kept him from her, now 
counts them with impatience, till 
her ablence fhall allow him, unob- 
ferved, to vent the forrows of his 
foul. 

If coguetry fhould lead her to con- 
tinue the delufion, or if ignorance 
of his feelings prevent her remov- 
ing the caule of his uneafinefs, re- 
fentment iucceeds to grief; and 
when he leaves her, it is witha 
firm refolution never more to be 
the dupe of her artifice. He dwells 
on her failings witha degree of ma- 
licious fatisfaction; and though he 
had the inftant before [worn never 
to fee her more, he recollects that 
the delerves to be upbraided with 
her fallfehood, and he will not lole 
any time in duing it. He even 
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flatters himfelf that he hates her— 
I fay, flatters himf-lf; for, follow 
him into the pretence of his miftreis, 
before he enters the room, how ot- 
ten has he fworn that no profeffi- 
ons on her part fhall dupe his cre- 
dulity! She looks at him with ail 
the fafcination of Love. The half- 
finifhed reproach dies with his 
tongue, and he is furprifed to find 
himfelf at her feet, imploring par- 
don. Or if, perchance, by aggra- 
vating his fuppofed wrongs, he has 
worked himfelf up to that pitch, 
that all her complacency cannot dif- 
fipate his doubts, behold him after 
he has left her: for the firft few 
moments he applauds himtelf for his 
firmnefs; but whilft he rejoices in 
the triumph, a pang fhoots acrofs 
his heart ; he finds the fruits of his 
conqueft mifery, he finds himfel 
the captive inftead of the victor 
of his miftrefs; a captive whofe 
chains are more fully riveted, by 
an effectual rebellion againit a fo- 
vereign, W hofe rights to his obedi- 
ence are fupported by Love and 
Nature. 

Are every one capable of thefe 
fenfations,- Marquis ?—You cannot 
have the thamelefs obftinacy to fay 
they are. Perhaps you will fay, 
it is fortunate for thote who are not 
thus fufcéptible. I deny it. The 
man or woman whois unfulceptibie 
of Love, though they have enjoy- 
ed every other blefling of fortune, 
cannot place the aggregate happi- 
nefs of theirlife in competition with 
the traniporting, the fupreme feii- 
city of a reconciliation, after all the 
painful circumftances | have defcribe 
ed to you. 

May your life, and the life of 
your amiable Countels, be compofed 
of moments as happy; I think [ 
need not entertain a better with for 
you ! 

NINoN. 
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Of Quick-lime, 


QUICK-LIME, as 


as a Manure. 


A MANURE. 


(Concluded from page 300.) 


’ N y E are not only unacquaint- 

ed with the mode in which 
lime operates upon the foil, but we 
are even ina great mealure igno- 
rant of the a¢tual changes that are 
produced upon the earth, after this 
manure ie applied. So much time 
is neceflary to difcover thefe,— 
and fuch accuracy of obfervation is 
required, that it will perhaps be 
long before the whole fhall be fully 
afcertained. I fhall mention a few 
that have occurred to mylelf. 

It is often afked, how long the 
effects of lime may be perceived on 
the foil? and, if by this queftion it be 
meant to afcertain the length of 
time that the effects of lime will be 
perceptible in promoting the luxu- 
riance of the crop after one manur- 
ing, it isno wonder that very dif- 
ferent anfwers fhould be given, as 
the effects muft vary with the quan- 
tity or quality of the lime employ- 
ed,—tke nature of the crops that 
follow—and many other circum- 
ftances that it would be impoffible 
here to enumerate. 

But, if it be viewed in another 
light ;— if lime be fuppofed to alter 
the foil, fo as to render it fufceptible 
of being affected by other manures 
in a more fentible degree,—fo as 
to make it capable of producing 
crops, that no art could otherwile 
have effected, and to admit 
of being improved by modes of cul- 
ture, that would not otherwile have 
produced any fenfible benefit ;— 
the anfwer to the queftion would 
he more ealy,—as, in this light, it 
is pretty plain that its effects will be 
felt perhaps as long as the foi! ex- 
ifts. 

I believe farmers are feldom ac- 
cuftomed to coufider lime, or other 





calcareous manures, in this laft point 
ot view ; although, when it comes 
to be enquired into, I doubt not 
but this will be found to be by far the 
mott valuable effect of thefe ma- 
nures. A few facts will beit illuf- 
trate my meaning : 

In Derbythire, the farmers have 
found that, by {preading the lime 
in confiderable quantities upon the 
furface of their heathy moors, after 
afew years the heath dilappears, 
and the whole furface becomes co- 
vered with a fine pile of grafs, con- 
fifting of white clover, and other 
valuable forts of pafture grafs. This 
fhows that lime renders the foil un- 
friendly to the growth of heath. 

It is found, by experience, that, 
in all porous foils which are not ex- 
pofed to too much dampnefs, in e- 
very part of Scotland where lime 
has not been employed, heath has 
a natural and almoft irrefiftable pro- 
penfity to eftablifh itfelf. In thole 
parts of the country, where lime 
has been much ufed as a manure, 
we find that the fields may be al- 
lowed to remain long in grais, 
without becoming covered with 
that noxious plant. 

Again: It is well known, by 
thofe who have been attentive, and 
have had opportunities of obferving 
the fact, that peafe of any fort can 
never be fucceisfully cultivated 
in any part of the country, where 
lime or other calcareous manures 
have never been employed. If the 
ground be made asrich as poflible with 
common dung, although the peafe 
in that cafe will vegitate and grow 
for fome time with vigour ; yet, 
before they begin to ripen, they be- 
come blighted,—ufually die away 

entirely before a pod is formed 
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and but rarely produce a few half- 
formed peafe. 

But, if the ground has ever been 
limed, although, perhaps, at the 
diftance of thoufands of years from 
that period, it never lofes its pow- 
er of producing good crops of peate, 
if it is put in a proper tlth for car- 
rying them at that time. 

Again: In countries that have 
never been limed, the kinds of 
grafs that {pontaneoufly appear, if 
left to themfelves, are the {mall 
bent yrals, and feather-grals.—— 
In places where lime has ever been 
ufed, the ground, if exhautted, 
produces fewer plants of thele gral- 
fes ;—but, in their ftead, white 
clover, the poa and fefcue grafles 
chiefly abound. 

The foil, in either of thefe cafes, 
may become equally poser ;—ihat 
iss may produce equally f{canty 
crops: But the means of recover- 
ing them will be fomewhat differ- 
ent. It the firft cafe, a fallow is 
almoft always of ufe. In the lait, it 
is often of no effect, fometimes e- 
ven hurtful. In the firft, a mo- 
derate drefling of dung produces a 
much more fenfible and lafting ef- 
fect than in the other.—In the firft, 
the quality of the grafs, as well as 
its quantity, rather improves by 
age.—In the laft, thefe circum- 
{tances are reverted. 

[ might mention feveral other 
oblervations tending to fhow that 
ground which has been once im- 
pregnated with calcareous matter, 
acquires qualities from that mo- 
ment which it did not poffefs be- 
fore, which it ever afterwards re- 
tains, and never returns exactly to 
its former ftate.—Bur I have taid 
enough to fuggeft this idea ;—tu- 
ture obfervations will fhow how 
juftly it is founded. 

Although lime has fuch powerful 
effects on the foil, it does not feem 
ever to incorporate with the mold 
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fo as to form one homogeneous 
mats; but the lime remains always 
in detached particles, which are 
larger or {maller in proportion as it 
has been more or le{fs perfectly di- 
vided when it was fpread, or brok- 
en down by the fubfequent mecha- 
nical operations the foil may have 
been made to undergo. 

Hence it happens, that, in plough- 
ing, if there chance to be any 
lum ps of calcareous matter in a dry 
ftute upon the furface, they natu- 
rally tumble into the bottom of the 
open turrow, as toon as the earth 
is edyed up upon the mold-board, 
fo as to fall into the loweft place 
that has been made by the plough, 
before the furrow is fairly turned 
over. 

In confequence of this circum- 
ftance, it muft happen, that, in the 
courfe of many repeated ploughings, 
more of the lime will be accumulat- 
ed at the bottom of the foil thar in 
any other part of it. And, as the 
plough fometimes goes a little deep- 
er than ordinary, the lime that og 
thefe occafions chances to be depo- 
fited in the bottom of thefe furrows, 
will be de/ow the ordinary ftaple of 
the foil, it will be ufelefs for the 
purpofes of the farmer. It is com- 
monly thought that the lime has 


funk through the foil by its own 


gravity ;—-—although it is certain 
that lime is {pecitically lighter than 
any foil, and can only be accumu- 
lated there by the means above 
deicribed, 

To obviate this inconvenience, 
it behoves the farmer,—in the firft 
place, to be extremely attentive to 
have hislime divided into as fmal] 
particles as poffible at the time of 
{preading. For, if thefe are fuffici- 
ently {mall, they incorporate fo in- 
timately with the mold as ta be in- 
capable of being eafily detached 
from it.—On this account, as well 
as others, ‘it is always moft advile- 
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able to fpread the lime when in 
its dry powdery ftate, immedi- 
ately after flaking, before it has 
time to run into lumps. 

It is alfo of importance to plough 
the foil with a more fhallow furrow 
than ufual, when lime is put upon 
it ;—efpecially the firft time it is 
ploughed after the lime has been 
fpread upon its furface. Becaufe, 
at that plouging, the lime being all 
on the furface, a larger proportion 
of it is turned into the bottom of 
the laft furrow, than at any fuc- 
ceeding ploughing; and therefore 
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more of it will be buried beneath 
the ftaple than at any other time, 
if the furrow fhall have been very 
deep. 

This circumftance becomes more 
effentially necefflary in ploughing 
grafs-ground that has been newly 
limed ; becaufe, in this cafe, the 
lime is lefs capable of being mixed 
with any part of the foil than in a- 
ny other. 

It alfo becomes extremely necef- 
fary, in all fucceeding times, to 
guard as much as poflible againft 
ploughing to unequal depths. 


LETTER from a Cuinese Lavy, to Mrs. * * *, 
of Philadelphia. 


Canton, in the year of the world 10,305, and 
the third day of the month of peace. 


MapDawm, 


eee letter, together with 
the famples of the drefs of 
your American ladies, all came 
fafe to hand by Capt. Willet. The 
fize of the ffays, and the ufe to 
which they are applied in your 
country, have excited the admira- 
tion of our whole city.x— How is it 
_poffible that a lady's waiftcan ever 
be accommodated to them, when it 
is impoflible to make them fit the 
wailt of a child of two yearsold? I 
fhould fuppofe, that fo tight a liga- 
ture drawu acrofs the bowels and 
breaft, could not fail of producing 
colics—althmas, and confumptions 
among your ladies. 1 conceive fur- 
ther, that the difproportion which 
the ftays muft create between the 
lady’s waift and her limbs, muft be 
vei y unfeemly, for who can believe, 
that a lady’s arm and body are of 
che fame thicknefs—and yet, by 
means uf your ftays, they are made 


to appear as if this were really the 
cafe. —lI hope, after this, you 
will ceafe to banter me about the 
{mall fhoes I fent you, by Captain 
Barry, fome time ago. They do 
not impofe half the reftraint upon 
our bodies, that your ftays do upon 
yours.—Thefe thoes never impair 
our health, nor does the change 
they prodaice in the fize of our feer, 
offend the eye, by exhibiting dif- 
proportion in the fhape of our bo- 
dies. Belides, as the cultom of 
our country forbids our going abroad, 
we futfer no inconvenience from 
the want of agility in our feet. We 
breathe eafy in our chambers,— 
we are ftrangers to the colic ard 
conlumptions,—and lavender and 
volatile falts are wholly unnecefla- 
ry, tokeep us from fainting in warm 
weather,.— 

The cufhion is a great curiofity, 
Soon after its arrival, I prevailed 
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upon my fifter to wear it upon her 
head. She inftantly became the 
langhing-ftock of the whole family. 
But this was not al]. After wear- 
ing it three days, it excited fuch an 
intolerable pain and é#ching in her 
head, that fhe haftily threw it into 
the fire.— 

I know not how to defcribe the 
ideas that were excited in my 
mind by the fight of the Bi/hop. 
Agreeably to your direétions, | fix- 
ed it upon my hips, burt judge what 
my feelings were, when | tell you, 
that my fifter, and two brothers, 
ran out of the reom to avoid me. 
I purfued them into the court-yard, 
where a new i{cene of terror open- 
ed before me. All the dogs belong- 
ing to the houfe barked at me 
the cats {qualled as I paffed by them 
—and my favourite parrot nearly 
broke his cage to fly from me. In 
this terrible fituation, | flew back 
again into the parlour, and tore the 
deteftible mafs of trumpery from 
behind me. My father came in 
time enough to prevent my cutting 
it in pieces. He took it up, and 
viewed it attentively, and after- 
wards gave orders to have it fent 
to Pekin, to be preierved among 
the articles of drefs worn by the 
Tartars, before they were civilized, 
by being incorporated with our na- 
tion. 

We have been toldhere that you 
copy the Britifh nation in your dref- 
fes and manners. If fo, we {uppofe 
the repos, we heard fome years a- 
go, that you had become a leparate 
and independent empire, is wholly 
without foundation. 

You laugh at us for our ignorance 
of many ipeculative {ciences, and 
particularly for our ignorance of 
your religion—but what avail your 
{ciences, and your religion, if they 
do not teach you to fubmit your- 
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felves to the government of reafon. 

What avail your numerous uni- 
verfities and {chools of learning, 
when they do not teach you to ma- 
nufaéture your own cloathing ?—— 
What avail your numerous refine- 
ments in government, when none 
of them have taught you that the 
firft objeét of all government fhould 
be puflice ? you complain loudly of 
the trauds that are committed upon 
your agents by fome of our inferior 
merchants. Our laws are notwith- 
{tanding juft. But we are told, 
that you defraud not only ftrangers, 
but even your own citiaens by /aw. 

What avail your alphabet, and 
your logic, when neither of them 
has taught you to make a breakiaft, 
without fending to the Eaft and 
Welt-Indies for the materials that 
compofe it? What avail your 
boafted free governments, when 
they have not virtue to probibit the 
importation and con{umption of a li- 
quor, which we are told deftroys 
many thoufands of your inhabitants, 
and carries out of your country 
many hundred thouland pounds, e- 
very year? 

While we avoid ail thefe follies 
and vices, we have but one with, 
and that is, to be preterved, by 
means of gates and fortifications, 
from fuch an intercourfe with your 
country, as fhall fecure us from 
the mfection of your drefles—ici- 
ences—liberty, and religion. 

From, madam, your 
diftant, and unknown, 
but fincere Friend, 


THALISKA TOLUDA, 





P. S. Il hope you will not here- 
after reproach us with the pa/5 giv- 
en to your veffels*. Many of your 
cultomsbelong to barbarous nations, 
and all the power,, knowledge, 
and ingenuity of your country cam 


They can do us 20 darm. 









~ fuch a people. 
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never Aurt us, while you confume 
our Juxuries, and pay for them 
with money, obtained by the cul- 


ture and fale of the necefflaries of 
life. 
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Mn Enquiry, whether a rude or a civilized ftate of fo- 
ciety is moft favourable to Poetical Compofition. 


In A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


My dear Friend, 


HEN we take a view of 

mankind in their rudeft 
ftate, we find them wandering amidft 
the forefts in queft of prey, and 
with a ferocity refembling the ve- 
ry animals on which they fubfift. 
Their intellectual powers are {el- 
dom exerted but in the perception 
of external objects: with few 
ideas, their language is of confe- 
quence confined to a few names, 
and is chiefly employed when they 
are animated by {trong paflion. 
Let us fuppofe, that men in this fi- 
tuation are placed in a country fur- 
rounded by feas and impaflible 
mountains, where the f{cantinels of 
fubfiftence,by the chafe,obliges them 
to apply to pafturage and agricul- 
ture: {uppofe alfo, that the pater- 
nal authority has been gradually ex- 
tended to a tribe, and thefe feveral 
chieftains are wholly occupied in 
combinations and quarrels among 
themlelves ; fo circumftanced, it is 
evident that the genius of fuch a 
people, muft be difpofed to celebrate 
the martial exploits of their war- 
riers and anceftors. Poetry being 
the language of the paflions, and the 
only mean by which arude people can 
tran{mit great a¢tions and exploits 
to pofterity, it is evident that the 
conftant pra¢tices of rude tribes in 
celebrating their famous atchieve- 
ments, muft render poetry an ob- 
je&@ of univerfal attention among 
Greece appears to 
have been, at the time of Homer, 


in this fituation: and this, with a 
few exceptions, appears to have 
been the fituation of the Britons, 
at the time they were fubdued by 
the Romans. 

But, not to reft the decifion of 
this queftion upon one particular 
inftance, let us endeavour to deli- 
neate the diftinguifhing features of 
thofe times denominated barbarous 
or civilized, and we fhall be ena- 
bled to judge whether the firft or 
the laft ftate of fociety be moft fa- 
vourable to poetical compofition. 

The firft characteriftic of rude 
ages is loftinefs and vehemence of 
pailion. Every man depends upon 
the vigour of his own arm for his 
prefervation, and the redrefs of 
wrongs done unto him; and is in- 
flamed with generofity to his friends, 
and refentment againft his enemies, 
without bounds. The quarrels of 
his tribe he confiders as his own ; 
andthe community are kindled with 
every paflion of the individual. E- 
very one difplays, without reftraint, 
the peculiar character nature has 
given to him ; and in repelling com- 
mon danger, aflumes that depart- 
ment for which he is beft fitted by 
his capacity. From the unbounded 
freedom enjoyed by every one in 
{peaking and aéting, his ciwradier 
becomes ftrongly marked ; and ina 
community perpetually expoied to 
danger, where the exertions of all 
are often neceflary for fafety, the 
characters of its members dre necel- 
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farily objects of attention. On the 
contrary, in a civilized flate, the 
influence of eftablifhed laws, the 
fubordination which takes place, the 
chain of dependance thence pro- 
duced, the becoming attentions paid 
to the fair fex, who are ever a- 
larmed at what is violent, all tend 
to {upprefé lofty or vehement paf- 
fions. Men from interedt learn to 
diveft themfelves of ferocious paf- 
fions, to conceal their enmities and 
refentments, and to ftudy that 
external {moothnels and decorum 
which may inlinuate them inio the 
favour of others, or at leaft may 
not give offence. The rank of e- 
very one is fixed by the laws; and 
inferiors are taught to thew to fu- 
periors thofe external marks of re- 
{pect which, in the ftate of native 

fimplicity, proceed only from triend- 
fhip, or from admiration of wiidom 
or valour. The dre{s, manners, de- 
portment, and even forms of ex- 
preffion juitable to every occafien, 
are regulated by cuftom and fathion: 
a tedious uniformity prevails ; and 
men, both in external appearance 
and internal character, feem to 
have been caft in the fame would. 

Now, if poetry be the language 
of paflion and feeling, is it not hke- 
Jy to thrive moft in thole times, 
when paflions and feelings exitt 
in their greateft firength? Accord- 
ingly, we find that the  moft ancient 
poems abound with vehemence of 
paffion, and flrongly marked cha- 
racters, which the authors no doubt 
copied from their bold originals, 
prefented to them in a favage 
tribe. 

The favage feldom {peaks but 
when prompted by paflion, and 
then he is figurative and lofty, toa 
degree feldom obtained by a more 
polithed bard. 

The poems which have appear- 
ed in more polifhed ages have, in 
thele refpects, been only faint co- 

Inu. Asyx. Vol, IV. No. 6 


pies of the former; and for this 
plain reafon, that their authors wrote 
from what they conceived, not 
from what they jaw. They general- 
ly only defcribe the effects of paf- 
fion; but do not prefent us with its 
real language: the characters are 
either faint, or not diftinguilied 2 

all. * 

In the civilized ftate war is con- 
fidered as the quarrel of the ftate, 
not of the individual. It is rather 
a conteft between two treafuries, 
than of pafflion and rereaneie. 
The bravery and darin g intrepid 
of fleets and armies are th: ughts © tJ 
fall importance, if not ruinous, as 
every thing is managed by cool ad- 
dreis. Can we then expect Yhat 
thofe who celebrate refolution and 
intrepidity will meet with much en- 
couragement, i times when thefe 
are either deipiled, or contidered 
as hurtful to the ftate? No. “he 
turbulence and violence of rude 
times alone afford conftant materi- 
als for the epic poet. 

There are two forts of deferip- 
tion, having different cbjects ia 
view ; the poetical and philofophi- 
cal. Puvetical deicription exhibits 
the beauty or deformity of objects, 
as they appear to the eye; or dil- 
plays whatever is fublime or amia- 
ble in conduét, cr the contrary. 
Philofophical defcription exhibits 
objects as they really are, their 
reafons and caules, not as they 2p- 
pear to be. Materials for poetical 
de{cription are open to all men, to 
the favage as weil as the civilized. 
Thus the grandeur and {plendour of 
the heavenly bodies, the v aftnefs 
of the ocean, the rugged mountain, 
the rapid river, the veidant mea- 
dow, have, in the rudeft ages, giv- 
en rife to poetical e nthuliaim ; and 
it is only when men begin to pene- 
trate into the caufes of things, that 
they become cold and intentfible te 
their grandeur and beauty 1 bus 
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a botanift difregards the beauty of 
a flower, and is only intent upon 
its internal conftruction ; and a che- 
rift lofes all horror at the detormi- 
ty of a dunghill, in reflecting upon 
the wleful oils and falts which it con- 
tains; an electrician too difregards 
the grandeur and danger of a thun- 
der-ftorm, while he attempts to pe- 
netrate its caule. Poetical defcrip- 
tion requires warmth and rapture, 
that it may communicate to the 
reader the fame feniations with which 
the author was affected. Philofo- 
phical aims only at being under- 
ftood, and rejects all en ibe llifhment 
which is inconfiftent with that end. 
From this it is evident, that the rirft 
can be moft iuccefsfully employed 
when the reafon of mankind is leatt 
umn pr oved, Accord ingly ¥, poets talk- 
ed with rapture of magnanimity, 
juftice, generofity, patriotifm, va- 
jour, and other fublime virtues, 
long before a theory of morals was 
known, or philofop hy had attempted 
to penetrate the caufes of human 
attion. They defcribed the gran- 
deur and beaury of the works of na- 
ture, before Newton difcovered the 
true fyftem of the world. It is 
hence, too, when men are intent 
only upon the external appearance 
of objects, that metaphors, fimilies, 
and other poetical figures, operate 
with greateft force. A warrior 
routing or deftroying whole batta- 
lions of his enemies, is like a river 
burfting from its banks, and fweep- 
ing before its watcrs the flocks and 
herds: hisiword afhes and ipreads 
deftruction like lightning: his ar- 
mour blazes like the autumnal itar, 
whole luftre has been increaled by 
being dipped in the ocean: in 
ftrength he refembles a lion amidit 
a flock of feeble theep. In a more 
improved ftate of reafon, thele are 
confidered as ufelets embellifhments, 
or defpited, as contrary to tru th. 
Belore reaion too is cultivated, 
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mankind difeovers a ftrong propen- 
fity to the marvellous. No ftory 
fo abfurd, but if fer off with poeti- 
cal numbers, it will be greedily re- 
ceived, and firmly believed. Hence 
a fertile field for poetical invention 
and fable. As reafon improves, 
however, men become more {cep- 
tical; and the poet, feeing it im- 
poflible to impofe upon the imagi- 
nation, contents himielf with retail- 
ing the fables which have been 
tranfmitted to antiquity, or drops 
the defign as impracticable. 
Religion too, in the rude flate, 
affords a fertile field for poetry. It 
has often been remarked, that men 
aicribe ali etfects, the caule of which 
they are unacquainted with, to the im- 
mediate agency of fome incelligent 
being. Thus the vuigar aicribe the 
flights of legerdemain to the devil. 
However juit the principle may be, 
that all things originate from an in- 
telligent firft caule, yet philofophy 
diicovers that the remote etlects 
proceed from a long chain of fecon- 
dary caules: but this the tavage ne- 
ver attends to: fome god is always 
at hand to account for every thing, 
and he inquires no farther. Does 
a thunder itorm arile, it is Jupiter 
who darts the lightaings; is he o- 
vertaken by a ftorm at fea, then 
Neptune is enraged tor tome rite 
or facrifice neglected: is a hero 
fierce and refiftlefs in battle, then 
Mars has infpired him: is he wile, 
Minerva: if under the influence ot 
concupifcible delires, Vew W hen 
reafon is unimproved too, men en- 
tertain low and grofs notions of 
their deities. They afcribe to 
them human figure, huinman paflions, 
local fituation, and ail the qualities 
obfervabie iu themiclves, but unit- 
ed to fuperior power. Hence the 
poet has an opportuniiy of adding 
dignity and animation to his action, 
by the perpetual interpolition of di- 
vinitiess The gloom and melau- 
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choly too, of religious ideas, accord 
well with the ferious nature of the 
epic. But when mankind bevin to 
conceive juftly of the unity of the De- 
ity, as the firft caufe and perpetual 
director of all things, infinite in 
perfection, and incomprehentible, 
al} thofe poetical defcriptions, which 
aferibe human figure and_paflions 
to him, are rejected, as impious 
and abiurd ;—as the caule and {up- 
port of the grofieit idolatry and 
fuperftition. lence the God of 
the univerfe has never yet been 
introduced into an hero poen 
ind, indeed, from the nature of 
things, it is impoflible. The ditfer- 
ent characters too, aicribed to ther 
divinities, and the various rites by 
which they are appeaied, afford, 
in rude ages, an immenie field for 
lyric poetry, painting, and {cul} 
ture; which, when men begin to 
conceive more juitly of the Supreme 
Being, may be regarded as curious, 
but are detpifed as fuperftitious. 
It is a matter of fact, that poe- 
try is the firft {peciesot compolition 
that appears in rude nations. ‘The 
Greeks and Aliatics, had poems of 
great genius long before the intro- 
duction af writing. and betore they 
had any authentic monuments of 
their hiftory. It is well known, 
that at the revival of lerters in mo- 
dern Europe, the firft worksof genius 
that appeared were of the poetical 
kind. This was the cafe in Italy 
and France. In Britain, Chaucer, 
Shakeipear, Milton, &c. wrote be- 
tore Swift and Additon. The pre- 
fent age has produced critics and 
philofophers in abundanee, but no 
poets of fuch reputation as the lait; 
and for this plain reafon, that as 
foon as men begin to philolophile, 
they become lefs fit for works 
of imagination. In the dramatic 
department, a good new tragedy is 
growing every day more rare. 
‘Thofe that appear excel their pre 


deceffors indeed in correétnels, but 
are lefs fitted to mike ani Dpi 1 
on the heart. Nor need this fur- 
prile us; for, as this fpecies of writ- 
ing is intended to exhibit to us the 
calumities and misfortunes of the 
great, it is natural to expect it of 
the moft moving kind, in times of 
cont ifion, 
lrequent. 


where {uch {cenes were 
Comedy, on the contra- 
ry, as it has for its = impro- 
prieties of conduét, and the fl ghter 
vices, may moft sehetell be ex- 
pected in a polifhed age, which is 
moft gnick in erning them. No- 
vels and romances too, a {pecies of 
pic, may be 
expected In an age oj great lux iry 

as thefe do not preient is wita 
magnanimous heroes, tried in fome 


‘ 


ditiicult fituation, fo as toawaken all 
the nobler at of the heart ; bat 
with the whimfical diftreflesandjoys 
of a foft fet of her , like the read- 
ers, well seresilbanaih and elegantly 


drefled. ‘1 hey do not pretend e 
make men fublimely virtuous, bur 
te meafure the profundity of bow 
requilite on all occafions ; the looks 
geitures,andcompliin 
eee ee per in ordin 
{ation or gallantry. 

ro conclude, ‘it ippears that e- 
very ftate of fociety is confined 
to fome particular object. T 
commonly called rude, abound w 
the ftrong thades of imagination, 
and the marked workings of ftror g 
feeling: the civilized, on the con 
trary, ” excel in thinking juftly. 

Ifyou admit the propriety of thefe 
oblervations, my dear friend, I 
am perfuaded you wilh not differ 
with me, when I affert that a rude 
{tate of fociety is moft favourable 
to poetical compolition. 


Your’s fincerely, 


H. M. 
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LeTTER from Dr. FRANKLIN to Mr. DuBourc; 


fhowing that animal life may be fufpended for a great 
length of time, without being deftroyed. 


OUR obfervations on the 

caules of death, and the ex- 
periments which you propofe, for 
recalling to life thofe who appear 
to be killed by lightning, demon- 
{trate equally your fagacity and hu- 
manity. It appears that the doc- 
trines of life and death, in general, 
are yet but little underftood. 

A toad: buried in fand will live, 
it is faid, until the fand becomes 
petrified; and then, being incloted 
in the ftone, it may ftill live, for we 
know not how many ages. The 
facts which are cited in fupport of 
this opinion are too numerous, and 
too circumftantial, not to deferve a 
certain degree of credit. As we 
are accuftomed to {fee all the ani- 
mals with which we are acquainted, 
eat and drink,. it appears to us dif- 
ficult to conceive how a toad can be 
fupported in. fuch a dungeon. But 
if we reflect, that the neceflity of 
nourifhment, which animals experi- 
ence in their ordinary ftate, pro- 
ceeds from the continual. wafte of 
their fubftance by per{piration,,. it 
will appear lels incredible, that fome 
animals in.a torpid tkate, per{piring 
lefs becaufe they ule no exercife, 
fhould have lets need of aliment ; 
and that others, which are covered 
with fcales or fhells, which {top per- 
{piration, fuch as land and fea tur- 
tles, ferpents, and fome {pecies of 
fith, thould be able to fubfift a con- 
liderable time, without any nourifh- 
ment whatever.—A plant, with its 
flowers, fades and dies immediately, 
if expofed to. the air without hay- 
ing its roets immeried in a humid 
foil, from which it may draw a fut- 
ficient quantity of moifture, to fupply 
that which exhales from its fub- 
ftance, and is carried off continually 


by the air. Perhaps, however, if 
it were buried in quick-filver, it 
might preferve, for a confiderable 
{pace of time, its vegetabe life, its 
fmell and colour. If this be the 
cafe, it might prove a commodious 
method of tranfporting from diftant 
countries, thofe delicate plants which 
are unable to fuftain the inclemency 
of the weather at fea, and which 
require particular ¢are and atten- 
tion.—I have feen an inftance of 
common. flies preferved in a man- 
ner fomewhat fimilar. ‘They have 
been drowned in Madeira wine, 
apparently about the time when it 
was bottled in Virginia, to be fent 
to London. At the opening of one of 
the bortles, at the houfe of a friend 
where I was, three drowned flies fell 
into the firft glafs which was filled. 
Having heard it remarked, that 
drowned flies were capable of being 
revived by the rays of the fun, lL 
propofed making the experiment 
upon thefe. They were therefore 
expofed to the fun upon a fieve, 
which had been employed to ftrain 
them out of the wine. In lefs than 
three hours two of them began by 
degrees to recover life. They com- 
meneed by fome convulfive motions 
in the thighs, and, at length, they 
raifed themfelves upon their legs, 
wiped their eyes with their fore 
feet, beat and brufhed their wings 
with their hind feet, and foon after 
began. to fly, finding themfelves in 
Old England, without knowing how 
they came hither. The third con- 
tinued lifelefs unti! fun-fet, when, 
loling all hopes of him, he was 
thrown away. 

I with it were poflible, from this 
inftance, to invent a method of em- 
balming drowned perfons in fuch a 
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manner that they might be recalled 
to life at any period, however dif- 
tant; for, having a very ardent de- 

fire to fee and oblerve the ftate of 
America an hundred years hence, I 
thould prefer to an ordinary death, 
the being inwmerfed in a c-fk of Ma- 
deira wine, with a few friends, until 
that time, thento be recalled to life 
by the folar warmth of my dear 


SOOO OOO # 


eauties of Grays’ 


Qu the 


country ! But fince,in all probability, 
we live in an age too early, and too 
near the infancy of {cience, to hope 
to fee fuch an art brought in our 
time to its perfection, 1 muft, for 
the prefent, content myfelf with the 
treat which you are fo kind as to 
promife me, of the refurrection of 
a fowl or a turkey-cock. 


PODOOO— 


GARDENS, on the river 


SCHUYLKILL. 


VERY good citizen muft, with 
heartfelt fatisfaction obferve 


the many improvements, both ufe- 
fuland ornamental, which of late 
have diftinguifhed owr country. A- 
mong thele, it is but jalt to number 
the elegant villa of the Meflrs. 
Grays, as the firlt of the kind for 
public entertainment, not only in 
this State, bur, | believe, on the 
continent. Every perton, that has, 
in the feafons paft, vilited this 
charming place, admires its natural 
beauties, embellifhed by the hand of 
genius, and will gratefully acknow- 
ledge the liberal {pirit, and judicious 
tafte, of the proprietors. The mag- 
nificent fcenes which open to the 
view, in every part of this delight- 
ful place, receive additional charms 
from a concert of nyfic, vocal and 
and inftrumental. The {weet lays 
of melody, mingling with the even- 
ing zephyrs, have a fine effect a- 
mong the fhady groves, the echoing 


rocks, and the filver meanders of 


Schuylkill. 

1 am convinced, that amufements 
of this kind, are beneficial in many 
reipedts. 

Firft, the expence is very mo- 
derate, and premotes domettic cir- 
culation, great part of it confilting 
in the coniumption of our native 


delicacies, improvement and em- 
bellifhment of our country. I look 
with delight on every channel of 
induftry, whieh retains a part of 
that gold we have to ina lavithed 
on foreign toys. An agricultural 
people, as we are, fhould be fond 
of gardening and ornamental farm- 
ing; but in this we have hitherto 
been deficient. A collection of the 
moft valuable trees, fhrubs, and 
flowers, in a public garden, will 
awaken a tafte fo natural and noble, 
and by difplaying the native charms 
of our country, will make us love 
“ the more. 

Secondly, the rural entertain- 
ments are congenial with republican 
manners, and have a falutary in- 
fluence on public liberty. People 
of ail conditions mix in friendly 
plealing fociety, walk under the 
fame magnificent arch of Heaven, 
and fit down on the verdant bloom- 
ing lap of maternal! nature: the 
rich and the poor meet in the fame 
tranquil fhade, like the oaks and 
willows; and the lovely freeborn 
daughters of America, whether in 
fk or hemelpun, croud the gay 
parterre, like the tulips and the 
lilies of the valley. 

Thirdly, the love of beautiful 
nature foftens, refines, end clevates 
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the human mind, a fact well eftab- 
lithed by univerfal experience, and 
the teflimonies of many excellent 
connoiffeurs in human affairs. 

It is remarkable, that public gar- 
dens are fo little difordered by the 
concourfe of mixed multitudes; 
the reafon of this muft be, that 
even rude minds are harmonized 
by the genius of the place, and 
awed into veneration for its beau- 


ty. When the pleature- grounds of 


the Mefirs. Grays were firft opened 
te the public, their friends appre- 


hended very vexatious milchief 
from the lefs cultivated part of 


the vilitors, but were agreeably 
difappointed, notwithftanding the 
novelty of the fcene, and that im- 
patience of reftraint, which, in fome 
degree, is a neceflary evil in very 


free countries. In this refpect I 
place elegant gardens among the 
nurferies of national virtue. The 
Spectator defcants with judicious 
tafte on this fubject in No. 477; 
7th vol. and 485, 8th ditto, not to 
mention many other fine writers. 
The tacred page, in conformity 
with our finer feelings, has laid the 
fcene of man’s firft innocent and 
happy exiftence in a garden, and 
repretents the future mantions of 
the juft, under the emblem of a 
paradile planted with the trees of 
life, and watered by chryftal 
{treams, that {pring from the throne 
of God. A mind accuftomed to 
noble thoughts will frequently rife 
from nature to nature’s God, and, 
inthe enjoyment of a delightful y ar- 
den, exciaim with the poet, 


Hail! fource of being, univerfal foul 
Of heaven and earth, effential pretence, hail! 
To thee I bend the knee, to thee my thoughts 


Continual climb, who, 


with a mafter hand, 


Haft the great whole into perfeétion touch’d. 
—$:9-99O-04-6000600— 


LETTER from DR. FRANKLIN fo Mr. LANDRIANI, on 
the utility of electric conductors. 


HAVE received, Sir, your ex- 
I cellent differtation on the utility 
of electric conduétors, which you 
have had the goodnefs to fend me, 
and I have read it with much plea- 
fure. I beg leave to return you my 
fincere thanks for it. 

1 found, on my return to this 
country, that the number of conduc- 
tors was much increated, the utility 
of them having been demonftrated 
by feveral experiments, which 
thewed their efficacy in prelerving 
buildings from lightning. Among 
other examples, my own houfe one 
day received a fevere fhock from 
Lchtning; the neighbours perceived 


it, and immediately haftened te 
give afliftance, in cafe it fhonld be 
ou fire ; but it fultained no damage : 
they found only the family much 
frightened by the violence of the 
explofion. 

Laft year, when I was making 
fome addition to the building, it was 
neceflary to take down the conduc- 
tor. 1 found, upon examination, 
that its copper point, which was 
nine inches in length, arid about one 
third of an inch in diameter in the 
thickeft part, had been almoft en- 
tirely melted, and very little of it 
remained fixed to the iron rod, 
This invention, therefore, has beev, 
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of fome utility to the inventor; and 
to this advantage is added, the 
pleafure of having been uleful to 
others 

Mr. Rittenhauls, our aftronomer, 
has informed me, that having ob 
ferved, with his excellent telelcope, 
{feveral conductors which were wit 
in his view, he perceived that th 


points of a certain number of therm 
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r HE 


bravery di played by th 


enthufiaftic ardo: us 


mericans, in the 


Breed's-hill, or, as it has been 


engagement at 


wrongly called, Bunker’s-hill, fully 
nich fome 
people in Great Britain bad mad 
with re{pect to Americar 
Lord Sandwich had declared, in the 
Britith Houle of Commons, that2000 
Britifh troops would be filly futlic 
ent to reduce th t 


refuted the affertions 


COUT aye 


colouies to obeai- 
ence, they not being able to mufter 
any other force, than a parcel of 
cowardly rabble, armed with clubs, 
broom-fticks &c. Thi 


duced fome other important con(e- 


action pre- 


quences. It taught the Britifh to be 
more cautious in attacking Ameri- 
cans behind their entrenchments ; 
and caufed them to waite the re- 
maining part of the campaign, not 
only without effecting any thing of 
importance, out in a lituation exX- 
tremely irklome and degrading 
Clofely befieged by an enemy 
whoin they had been taught to det- 
pife ; cut off from freth 
of which they ftood in the greateit 


need, and with whic 


| rovilions, 


the neigh- 


bouring Couil abounced ; Ciacar 
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had been in like manner melted. 
There is no inftance where a houfe 
furnithed with a complete condue- 
tor has fuffered any contiderable 
damage; and thofe even which had 
none have been very little injured 
lince conductors have become com- 
mow in the Cily. 


B. FRANKLIN. 


l hiladelphia, 9G. t4, 1787 
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{pitals filled w lick, owing to 
yad and fale provi! na con- 
hnement, and the heat of a climate 
to which they had not been accuf- 
tomed ; reduced t e neceflity of 
making depredati tlerent 
Parts of the coalt, with th ihips 
oT War, to obdfa iUp} i provi~ 
1101 and other neceflaries, in 


which they were frequently oppol- 


i er . , 
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ea, ann j 


lois, by the inhabitants, their fitua- 
tion was 1 rtifying in the extreine. 
Initead of over-running the country 
asthey had expected, their cou- 
queft was one finall hill, which was 
clofely hemmed in by the enemy. 
On the other hand it 
the growing confidence of 


it l + 
acoea fe 


g the A- 


° . 
mericans. The glory acquired on 
occallion 


. 


this memorable ini pirec 


them with a more favourable opinion 


of their own prowels, while 
vy 


placed Britifi valour and ¢ifcipline 
in alefs terrible point of view, than 
that in which they had hither ip- 
neared. Que miftaken o; uy how- 
ever, aroie Irom the good ¢ uct 
of the new troops. Many rey a- 
ble members of Congrets cc I. 
? 
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fhort time, would be fully adequate 
to the defence of the country, info- 
much that it was long before they 
affented to the eftablithment of a 
permanent army. They did not 
confider that if they depended on 
occalional exertions of militia, or 
temporary levies, they might be dif- 
appointed in their perfeverance, af- 
ter the firft ardor had abated, 
which was really the cafe; and the 
American caufe was more than once 
brought to the brink of deftruction, 
from the want of a diiciplined 
ftanding army. 

General Howe, whether from too 
great a cowfidence in his owntroops, 
or too contemptuous an opinion of 
the Americans, or from both, feems 
to have committed a capital error 
in-his manner of attack. Had he 
janded on the narroweft part of 
Charleftown neck, under the fire of 
the fhipping, he might have kept up 
a cpmmunication with Bofton. 
Here he would either have enclofed 
the Americans, by falling on their 
rear, or they muit have made a ra- 
pidretreat, in order to prevent him. 

The burning of Charleftown, in- 
ftead of intimidating, exafperated 
the Americans. They looked upon 
itas a wanton proceeding, in ex- 
tenuation of which not even the 
plea of neceflity could be urged. 
Such military ravages, though they 
might diftrels and impoverith, 
were but badly calculated to tubdune 
the colonifls. The love of liberty 
triumphed over every other paflion. 
No motives of prudence or fafety 
were fuffered to come in competi- 
tion with it. 

Gencral Gage had ftipulated with 
the inhabitants of Bofton, to let 
them leave the town, with al] their 
effeéis, as foon as they fhovld give 
up their fire-arms to their own 
magiltrates. Though this agree- 
ment was complied with by the 
people, and though the feledtmes 


~ 


had given General Gage repeated 
aflurances thereof, yet the inhabi- 
tants were detained under various 
pretexts. After the engagement at 
Breed’s-hill they became anxioully 
delirous to leave the town. General 
June roth. Gage, to juftity his de- 

ining them, iflued a 
proclamation, in which he declared, 
he had proof that fome had not fur- 
rendered their arms. Suppoling this 
to be true, ftill he was guilty of a 
notoricus breach of faith, in refuf- 
ing the benefit of the agreement to 
the innocent part of the communi- 
ty, for which the non-compliance 
ot a few individuals was by no 
means a fufficient excufe. Num- 
bers were afterwards permitted to 
leave the gwrifon; but not before 
it was threatened with a (carcity of 
provifions; and even then their 
effects were detained, contrary to 
agreement. 

The Americans were indefati- 
gable, im fecuring their moft expof- 
ed poufts with ftrong redoubis, and 
advanced their works clole to 
the fortifications on Bofton neck; 
where with equal bravery and ad- 
drefs, Bey burnt an advanced 
guard-houfe belonging tothe enemy. 
The Britifh, being abundantly {up- 
plied ‘with all manner of military 
ftores, were not fparing in throw- 
ing fheils, and cannonading the 
works of the provincials, who were 
more cautious in expending their 
powder, becaule of its great tcarci- 
ty, and the difficulty and uncertain. 
ty of procuring frefh fupplies. The 
fire of the enemy’s cannon, how- 
ever, had little other effect than to 
inure the colonifis to this kind of 
fervice, and to wear off their dread 
of thote noify meffenge:s of fate. 

Some additional troops which ar- 
rived at Bofton, and which were 
never able to advance farther into 
the country than the limits of thae 
garrifon, ferved only to encreafe 
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sew wants among tlic people, a 
well asthe army. The hay which 
grew on the iflands in the bay, to- 
gether with the fheep and cattle 
which were there, became objects 
of confiderable importance to the 
Britih, But the Americans having 
procured a nuinber of whaling bouts, 
and being matters of the thures and 
inlets of the bay, were, notwith- 
ftanding the vigilance and numbers 
of the thips of war and armed 
veflels, fuccefsful in burning, def- 
troying, or carrying away thofe 
effential articles of {upply. They 
were even fo enterpriling and for- 
tunate as to burn the light-houle, 
which was fituated on an ifland at the 
entrance of the harbour, nine miles 
below Boiton, though a man of war 
lay within a mile of the place. 
Some carpenters being afterwards 
fent, under the protection of a party 
of marines, to erect a temporary 
light-houfe, the whole were killed 
or brought off. 

In the mean time, the new Con- 
grefs were engaged in deliberations 
more important, if poffible, than 
thofe which had come under the 
notice of their predecefférs, in the 
preceding year. They now feared 
that petition and remonftraace 


were vain. A new parliament, and 

inited miniftrv, feemed ditpoled 
<o run very ruk, in reat t t n 
to Unconditional fubmiffion. | lof- 
tilities were actu ly cuolmenced. 


Reniwoicemeats had arrived, and 
more were expected. Under thete 
circumftances they refolved to raile 
an army, and to iffue a paper cur- 
May 26th. neney ary ae cx 

pences of the war, Sail, 
however, delirous fo prevent the 
further effulion of blood, and anxi- 
ous to reftore the harmony former- 
ly fublifting between the two coun- 
tries, their relolution to repel} force 
hy force, was accompanied by a- 
= refolution, That an humble 

Uns. Asrz. Val. JV. No. 6 


’ ’ eae °° 
aud atithul petition to the throne 
fhould be drawn up, praying for a 
regreis of tue grievances by which 
they had been urged tu arm in theu 
own defence. 

he coercion of the colonies be- 
ing relulved on, the Brith munilty, 


thought it would be beft to prets 


the colonilts on all hands with vi- 
gour, that they might be reduced 
to a Ipeedy fubmilflion ; of the prac- 
ticability of Wuich they entertaimed 
not the fhaduw of adoubt. Mu co 
had been expected from the Quebec- 
me ; but its effects proved direct ly 
ontrary to What ha .d been expected 
by the miniftry. Congrefs, appriz- 
ed of the intentions of the Britifh, 
were careful to counteract their en- 
deavours to intereft the Canadians 
in their behalf. They addrefled 
them on the dangerous tendency of 
the Quebec-act, endeavoured to 
difluade them from co-operating 
i i) 

with the Britifh, and apolog zed 
for t king Tic mderoga and Crown- 
Point, as mealures w hich neceliity 
and the great law of lJeli-prefer- 
The Cana- 
diaus were not inattentive to thefe 
reprelentations. ‘They abiolutely 
refufed to take an active part in 
the quarrel, declaring, at the fame 
time, that they would remain loyal 
fubjects, and would defend the pro- 


vation had dictated. 


vince in cafe of an attack; but 
that they would intericre no far- 
ther. 

his was a fevere difappoint- 
ment. Adminiftration had tear 
General Carleton, Governor of Ca- 
nada, 20,000 ftands of arms, and 
a great quantity of military ftores, 


for the equi) nem OF an army, 
which they litay ned he coma it 
nufte: in thal provil ice. eral 
Carleton himielt confhdently ca 
on his bet g ible to ralie a conlider- 
abie army; oul be noW found hime 
; : 

His pro- 
bling the militia 


felf totally dila pol ted. 
cClamation 101 aflem 
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was not attended to. He applied 
to the bifhop to iffue an epiicopa) 
mandate in favour of government- 
meafures; but he refuled, alledging 
that fuch conduét would be coutrary 
to the canons of the Koman Catho- 
lic church. Some of the inferior 
ecclefiaftics were prevailed on to 
iflue letters on the occafion; but 
thefe were difregarded, and the 
Canadians perfevered in their de- 
termination to remain neuter. 
Other endeavours, which were 
ufed to involve the colonies in de- 
meftic troubles, proved equally a- 
bortive, for the prefent. Pains 
had been taken, by means of influ- 
ential agents, to engage the Indian 
tribes in behalf of the Britifh. Con- 
greis, aware of the danger that 
threatened their frontier imbhabi- 
tants, appointed commiffioners to 
treat with them. Thefe they fup- 
plied with the neceflary prefents, 
a ufual preliminary in endeavour- 
ing to obtain the friendfhip of In- 
dians. A familiar talk, drawn up by 
Congrels, was communicated to 
them, informing them of the nature 
of the eonteft between Great Bri- 
tain and the colonies, ftating to 
them that they had no concern in 
the quarrel, and urging them, by 
the ties of former triendfhip anda 
common country, to let their 
hatchet remain buried, and to 
take no part with either fide. Ei- 
ther in covfequence of this talk, or 
from fome other caule, thole favage 
warriors, who had at other times 
been fo ready totake up the hatchet, 
without any folicitation, now turn- 
ed a deaf ear to all propofals of that 
nature. They faid they did not 
underfland the nature of the pre- 
fent unfortunate difputes ; that they 
were very forry for them; and 
that it was not fit for them to in- 
terfere in quarrels between Eng- 
lifhmen, for all of whom, on both 
fides of the water, they profeffed 


the greateft affection. They, there- 
fore, declared that they would ob- 
ferve a ftrict neutrality. 

Congre(s, about this time, ad- 
dreffed the inhabitants of Great 
Britain; the fpeaker and affembly 
of Jamaica; and the people of Ire- 
land. They alfo publifhed a de- 
claration, jetting forth the caules 
and neceffity of their taking up 
arms. Thele were all drawn up in 
a mafterly manner. For energy 
of thought, exprefled in language 
peculiarly forcible; for the manly 
and determined, but decent f{pirit, 
which they breathe, they will long 
be regarded as models or compofi- 
tion. The genius of liberty glows 
in every line. To the inhabitants 
of Great Britain they fay, ‘* Ad- 
mit that your fleets could deftroy our 
towns, and ravage our fea-coalks ; 
thefle are incontiderable objects, 
things of no moment, to men whole 
boloms glow with the ardor of li- 
berty. We can retire beyond the 
reach of your navy; and, without 
any fenfible diminution of the ne- 
ceffaries of lite, enjoy a luxury, 
which from that period you will 
want ;—the luxury of being free.” 
And again, “ your minifters have 
added to their former oppreffions, 
an attempt to reduce us, by the 
{word, to a bafe and abjeét fub- 
miffion. On the {word, therefore, 
we are obliged to rely for protec- 
tion. Should victory declare in 
your favour, yet men trained to 
arms from their infancy, and ani- 
mated by the love of liberty, will 
afford neither a cheap nor an 
eafy conqueft. Of this, at leait, we 
ave aflured, that our ftruggle will 
be glorious, our fuccels certain, 
fince even in death we fhall find 
that freedom, which in life you for- 
bid us to enjoy.” 

To the peuple of Ireland and the 
affembly of Jamaica they recapitu- 
lated their grievances, their nu- 
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merous petitions, and the neglect 
with which they had been treated. 
To both they declared, that the 
great principle of (elf-prefervation, 
and not an inimical difpofition, had 
obliged them to include thofe coun- 
tries in their non-importation and 
non-exportation agreements, which 
had been refolved on in the pre- 
ceding year. In their declaration, 
after enumerating the injuries 
they had fuftained, they faid, 
“€ We are reduced to the alterna- 
tive of choofing an unconditional 
fubmiffion to the tyranny of irritated 
minifters, or reliitance by force.— 
Phe latter is our choice. —We have 
counted the coft of this eonreft, and 
find nothing fo dreadful as voluntary 
flavery.—Honour, juftice, and hu- 
manity forbid us tamely to {urren- 
der that freedom, which we re- 
ceived from our gallant ancef- 
tors” —" Our caufe is juft. Our 
union is perfect. Our internal re- 
fources are great ; and, if neceflary, 
foreign afiftance is undoubtedly at- 
tainable”———“* With hearts forti- 
fied with thefe animating reflec- 
tions, we moft folemnly, before 
God and the world, declare, that 
exerting the utmoft energy of thole 
powers, which our beneficent Crea- 
tor hath gracioufly beftowed upon 
us, the arms we have been com pei- 
led by our enemies to aflume, we 
will, in defiance of every hazard, 
with unabating firmnels and perte- 
verance, employ for the preferva- 
tion ot our liberties, being, with one 
mind, refolved to die freemen, ra- 
ther than live flaves.”——*“* In our 
own native land, in defence of the 
freedom that is our birth-right 
for the protection of our property, 
acquired folely by the honeft in- 
duitry of our forefathers and our- 
felves, againft violence aétually of- 
fered, we have taken up arms. 
We thall lay them down when hol- 





tilities fhall ceale, onthe part of 
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the aggreffors, and all danger of 
their being renewed fhall be re- 
moved, and rot before.’’ 

A fecond petition to the throne 
was drawn up about the fame time. 
This was carried in Congrefs chief- 
ly by means of Mr. Dickinion. 
The greater part of that body were 

ly 8 of opinion that the petition 
July 8, would anfwer no good pu-- 
pofe. Love of congreffional har- 

d reipeét for 
lities and patriotilm of Mr. 
Dickinion, induced them to affent 
to the meafure. On the ft Sep- 
tember this petition was prefented, 
by Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee; and on 
the 4th they were intormed, by 
Lord Dartmouth, that “‘to it no 
anfwer would be given.” From 
this time many of the colonifts, who 
had been {€rupulous in their oppofi- 
tion to Great Britain, became 
firmly attached to the- common 
caufe, finding that nothing but a 
vigourous refiftance could refcue 
them from the moft abject flavery. 

But, to return to the military ar- 
rangements of Congrefs. They on 
the r4th of June refolved ‘* that 
fix companies of expert riflemen 
be immediately raifed in Pennfyl- 

vania, two in Maryland, and two 
in Virginia; and that each com- 
pany, confifting of fixty-eight pri- 
vates, befides officers, march as 
foon as completed, and join the 
army near Boiton, to be there em- 
ployed as light-infantry.”” On the 
22d June, the news of Breed’s-hiil 
battle having reached Congrefs, 
they refolved, “* That Penontyl- 
vania raife two more companies of 
riflemen, and that the whole eight 
be formed into a battalion, to be 
commanded by fuch officers as fhall 
be recommended by the {aid co- 
lony.”’ 

in lefs than two months the 
whole of thefe riflemen, to the a- 
mount of 1430, were railed, com- 


mony, however, ai 
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pietely armed, chiefly with their 
own rifles, accoutred for the field, 
without a farthing from the con- 
tinental treafury, and had joined 
the army at Cambridge; all of 
them having marched from four to 
feven hundred miles. This may 
feem incredible to thofe who have 
never feen men engaged in defence 
of their liberties. Such can have 
no jut conception of what men 
thus circumftanced are capable of 
effecting. Powers at other times 
latent, are now called into exer- 
tion; and the mind ftedfaftly fixed 
en one great object, difregards 
ever difficulty, and defpifes every 
danger. 

The colonies having determined 
to oppofe the armies of Great Bri- 
tain, the appointment of a proper 
perfon to be commander in chiet of 
their forces was an object of great 
importance, They, on the tsth of 
June, unanimoufly, chofe by ballor, 
George Wathington to fill that high 
office. They were influenced, in 
this choice, by motives of policy, as 
well as by his merit. It was ne- 
eeflary to attach the uninvaded 
fouthern colonies to Maffachufetts by 
fone {trong tie. The appointment 
of General Wafhington was, there- 
fore, a well judged meafure, he 
being a native ot the refpectable 
colony of Virginia—from which he 
had been -fent as a delegate to the 
congrefs of the preceding, as well 
as to that of the preient year. 
Other confiderations had _ their 
weight in this appointment.—Mr. 
Wathington had been early engag- 
ed in a military life. He had ac- 
quired a conliderable fhare of fame, 
by the addreis and good conduct 
with which he had faved the {hat- 
tered remains of General Braddock’s 
army, in 1755, when falle ideas 
of bravery had determined that gal- 
lant officer to facrifice his army and 
himielt, rather than retreat from 


an unfeen foe. Since that time he 
had led an active induftrious coun- 
try life. His folid judgment and 
great integrity were deemed much 
more important than a fuperior 
military knowledge, and a greater 
brilliancy of parts. His foul, fu- 
perior to party {pirit and illiberal 
views of every kind, moved under 
the impulfes it received from an 
honeft heart and a good underttand- 
ing. The prefident of congre({s on 
the following day announced his 
appointment, upon which he flood 
up in his place, and replied in the 
following words, 
‘ Mr. Pre fident, 


* Though I am truly fenfible of 


the high honour done me in this ap- 
pointment, yet I feel great diftrets 
from a conicioufnefs, tht may abi- 
lities and experience may not be 
equal to the extenfive and impor- 
tant truft. However, as the con- 
grefs defire it, I will enter upon 
the momentous duty, and exert 
every power I poffeis in their fer- 
vice, and for the fwpport of the 
glorious caule. I beg they will ac- 
cept my moft cordial thanks for this 
diftinguifhed tetimony of their ap- 
probation. 

“* But, left fome unlucky event 
fhould happen unfavourable to my 
reputation, | beg it may be remem- 
bered by every gentleman in the 
room, that I this day declare, with 
the utmoft fincerity, I do not think 
myfelf equal to the command | am 
honoured with. 

* Asto pay, Sir, I beg leave to 
affure the congrefs, that as no pe- 
cuniary contideration could have 
tempted me to accept this arduous 
employment, at the expence of my 
domeitic eafe and happinels, 1 de 
not with to make any profit trom 
itr, | will keep an exact account 
of my expences. Thole, | doubt 
not, they will difcharge, and that is 
all | detire.’ 
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Soon after General Wathing- 
ton’s appointment, Artemas Ward, 
Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, and 
I{rae] Putnam were appointed ma- 
jor-generals. Se.!: Pomeroy, Rich- 
ard Montgomery, David Wootter, 
Wiliam Heath, Joleph Spencer, 
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ohn Thomas, John Sullivan and 
Nathaniel Green were appointed 
brigadier generals. Horatio Gates 
was made-adjutant general, with 
the rank of a brigadier. 


(To be continued 
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Extracts from the corre{pondence of the prefent 
KING of SWEDEN, when a young man, with the 
Superintendents of his education. 


(Continued from page 206.) 


Count Scheffer to his Royal High- 
Nels. 

T often happens that thofe who 

{peak well, write but indifferent. 
ly, and vice verfa: lL beg to know 
which kind of eloquence your Roy- 
al Highnefs would preter. The 
one procures you the admiration of 
cotemporaries, the other that of pof- 
terity : by the charms of oratory 
you will perfuade thofe that hear 
you; by excellent writing you win 
the minds of readers: a great 
{peakes beholds in the looks ot his 
audience their pleafure and ap- 
plauie; a fine writer acquires an 
authority that exceeds bis moft fan- 
guine expectation. I iuggeft thefe 
hints, and leave the comparative 
merit of thefe talents to your dil- 
cuflion. 


His Royal Highne[s’ Anfwer. 

You propoie a difficult queftion, 
The talents of {peaking and writing 
are both very valuable. The torn er 
I indeed of more tIrequent ule: yet 
I am inclined to preter the latter. 
W hat a fjublime gratification to fe- 
cure not only the efteem cf cotem- 
poraries, but the admiration of the 
latelt generations! whereas but 


few comparatively can be enlighten- 
ed and benefitted by verbal elo- 


qt ence. 


The Counts Reply. 

Your choice is founded on 
weighty reafons; neverthelefs I 
think that the option fheuld be de- 
termined by the circumftances of 
: A man of letrers, 
whole {phere of life is confined to 
his cabinet, does net want the art 
as a good writer, he 
lelign of his ftation, and 


men and things. 


of ipeaking ; 
ii Ss the 
wili be efteemed both by the pre- 
lent and future ages. But the cale 
is diflerent with men in public life, 
who are actors onthe great thea- 
tre of the world. In their traniac- 
tions with mankind they are con- 
{tantly obliged to convince by rea- 
fon, or to attraét by phantoms ; 
fometimes. to employ a mixture of 
both ;—conlequently the charms of 
eloquence are the moft effectual 
means for thefe great purpoles, and 
they open to pr inces and ftatefmen 
the moft iplendid career of glory, 
which is, doing goed to mankind; a 
glory which wall alio fecure them a 
tame equally immortal as that of 
the moft celebrated authors. It is 
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true, that compofitions which unite 
folidity with elegance greatly pro- 
mote the fuccefs of affairs, and that 
a talent for writing, is therefore 
very ufeful in public ftations ; but 
eloquence is of ftill more univerial 
importance, in the adminiftration of 


ftates. 
His Royal Highnefs’ Anfwer. 


I reex the force of your argu- 
ments, and prefer the art of fpeak- 
ing to that of writing. Perhaps 
Rome was faved from the fury of 
Catiline by the orations of Cicero. 
As that traitor had many adherents 
in the fenate, this orator was un- 
der the neceflity of drawing hisguilt 
in the moft frightful colours, in or- 
der to defeat his atrocious defigns. 


Count Scheffer to his Royal High- 


nef. 


I mAvE received the honour of 
your letter, but am fuprized not to 
find criticiim on thole de/ufive 
charms of oratory which I mention- 
ed. Pehaps you underftood my 
meaning {fo well as not to want an 
explanation. Yet, as my aflertion, 
if not qualified, may be taken in a 
wrong fenfe, I think it my duty to 
prevent any doubts, which may 
hereafter arife in vour mind. 

Bots merality and found poli- 
ticks (which always coincide) pro- 
hibit all manner of deception. Eve- 
ry illufion intended to turn the eyes 
of men from truth unto falfhood, 
is criminal] ; and the prince of min- 
ifler who would fucceed by /uch arts 
isa bad Chriftian, and a filly politi- 
cian. But this love of truth does not 
condemn the {cience of reprefenting 
truth, in {uch a manner as to render 


the King of Sweden. 


it confpicuuus, and amiable to man- 
kind, and to fecure it that preference 
which they, otherwife, are fo prone 
to béttow on falfehood, This art, 
which is drawn from a deep know- 
ledge of the human heart, forms 
the eloquence of a good and wife po- 
litician, and is a powerful engine 
for leading mankind te happinets. 

A ftatefman, for example, who 
from an independent people folicits 
means for the public exigencies, 
muft often employ fuch means to 
obtain fuccefs. When the Danes in 
1710 invaded Scania, Sweden was 
truly on the brink of ruin. The 
King was an exile at 6000 miles 
diftance. The Senate, with an au- 
thority that depended on the Kings 
pleafure, had neither any regular 
troops, nor means to fupport an ar- 
my. The want of money was ve- 
ry diftrefling. Count Stenback, e- 
qually great in council and in the 
field, formed the project to aflemble 
all the wealthy citizens of Stock- 
holm, and by periuafion to emp- 
ty their purfes into the public trea- 
fury. If in that memorable aflembly 
he had only reafoned by the dry 
rules of logic, he would have coue 
very little; but he made a {peech 
which drew tears from every eye. 
It is handed down to us asa mafter- 
piece in this kind, though we muft 
regret that it is not extant in the 
hiltoric page. This harangue pro- 
duced, in a great meafure, thotere- 
fources which enabled him to de- 
fend his country. * No doubt he 
magnified all the miferies that 
would arife from the progre({s of 
the Danes, the taking of the capital, 
the utter deftruétion of the country, 
the various dreadful diftrefles of 
private families from rapine and 
murder. Yet this picture was, no 


* He colle&ed the militia, and after a march of 200 miles, in the dead of a fevere 
winter ,fell with fuch fury on the Danifh camp at Hellingborg, that very few efcaped 
to relate the catafirophe. Not one half of this militia had regular arms, old meu and 


boys went with fpears, broad-{fwords, &c. 
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doubt, overcharged—the Kingdom derftood you ; in that cafe I would 
could net be conquered ; nor were have refuted your principle. I re- 
the Dines cruel. But it was necef- gard that eloquence which you det- 
fary to awake the imagination, and cribe in the Jaft letter as a valuable 
toroule the paflions, aud, by falutary talent in a patriotic citizen. it is 
delufion, to animate his countrymen true that eloquence may be uled for 
into a full bla" of patriotic virtue. a bad purpole ; but the wickednefs 

of nian may milapply the beit quali- 

Anfiwer from His Reyal Highnefi. ties. 


I HAVE Hot, my dear Sir, milun- (To be continued.) 
POP DOO ES OO OOO 


4 SPEECH again/t the \mmoderate Ufe of Spirituous 
Liquors, delivered by aC REEK-INDIAN, ina 
National Council, on the Breaking out of a War, about 
the year 1748. 


INTRODUCTiIiON 


‘_ oe excellent fpeech expofes the abominable vice of drunkennefs, 

in a mafterly manner ; and muft be highly gratifying to every rea- 
der, who can feel and relifh the beauties of compofition. We hefitate not to 
pronounce it, one of the moft completely finifhed and highly animated per- 
formances, that have ever appeared in the Englith language. It will be found, 
en a critical examination, to contain all the parts or members of the moft 
perfect oration. In loftinefs of expreflion, boldnefs of figures, and pomp 
of imagery, itis, if we are not miftaken, far fuperior to any thing of 
the kind among the moderns; nor will it fuffer from a comparifon with 
the beft rhetorical compofitions of the ancients. The firft draft of this 
celebrated {peech is faid to have been taken, in fhort-hand, in a council 
of the Creek-Indians, about the year 1748. It came into the hands of a 
deputy of Sir William Johnfon, a gentleman of the name of Wraxat, in 
the year 1752, who communicated his notes of it to a gentleman, (then 
living at New-York) who has long been honourably di ftin gui ithed in the 
republic of letters, in Pennlylvama, who is particular! ly eminent in 
rhetorical compo/fitions, aad whole writings, even now, notwith - iding his 
advanced age, difcover all the fire and energy of the moft lively yout ithful 
imagination. After having been firft publithed in a New-York Gazette, 
it was, by the fame gent! leman, republifhed, with fome other Indian com- 
pofitions, in London, about the beginning of the year 1753; .anda very 
high character is given of the work in the Monthly Review for April, in 
that year. 

The gentleman above mentioned has prefixed an Introduftion to the 
work, in which he juftly oblerves, That ‘* Of all the vices which pre- 
vail in the world, none more degrades human nature, and difonours 
the glorious image of the Deity, than immoderate drinking ; and there is 
none againft which more has been faid, both from the prefs and pulpit 
yet {till this vice rears its fhamelets frout, and reels trom ftreet to {ti eet 


' 
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in broad day. Hence it was thought that the following Speech of a 7 
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Indian on this fubje&t, might, at leaft, be acceptable to the curious; and 
fhould it have no good effect, it will be but one patriot-remonftrance 
more thrown away.” 

“* Charity bids us fuppole, that our laws, our religion, and civil accom- 
plifhments, elevate the people of this country, far above the enormities 
that gave vile to this oratice: among a people we efteem barbarians; yet 
fo frail is the cexture both of public and private virtue, and fo mutable 
the ftate of human affairs, that though we could think fuch a remonttrance 
unneceil. ary at prefent, it may be preferved as a beacon in time to come. 
The wite and good it cannot difpleafe, and if there is oie tiat wears the 
human form in thefe chriftian realms, a flave to this enormous vice, let 


him be roufed when he hears the following fentiments of a heathen,” 


a =& & S 


PS. 8 .C' a. 


Fathers, Brethren, and Countrymen, 


I N this folemn and important 
council, rifling up betore the 
wifdom and experience of fo many 
venerable Sachems, and having the 
eyes of fo many heroic chiettains 
upon me, I feel mylfelf ftruck with 
that awful diffidence, which I be- 
lieve would be felt by any one of 
my years, who had not relinquifhed 
all the modefty of his nature. 

Nothing, O ye Creeks! could 
enable me to bear the fixed atten- 
tion of this illuftrious affembly, or 
give to my youth the power of an 
unembarrafled utterance, but the a- 
nimating conviction, that there is 
not one heart among us, that does 
not glow for the dignity, the glory, 
the happivels of his country. Aud 
in thofe principles, how inferior {o- 
ever my abilities may otherwile be, 
I cannot, without violating my 
ewn con{cioufnefs, yield to any one 
the fuperiority. 


Fathers, Friends, and Countrymen, 
We are met to deliberate—upon 
what? upon no leis a tubject, Tian 
whether we fhall, or fhatl x Lot, be a 
people ? Ov the one hand, we are 
at war witha nation of our own 
colour, brave, active, and fagacious. 


They bear us unquenchable hatred, 


and threaten us with all that pryu- 
dence ought to fear, and valour be 
excited to repel.—On the other 
hand, we are {urrounded and court- 


ed .by three* powerful nations, of 


colour, laws, and manners, differeut 
from our own. Courted, | fay; 
for though each is rival to the o- 
ther, yet it is to be feared none of 
them mean our profperity. 

I do not ftand up, O country- 
men‘ to propole the plans of war, 
or to divect the lage experience ot 
this allembly in the regulation of 
our alliances: your wifdom renders 
this unneceflary from me. 

My intention is to open to your 
view a fubject not leis worthy your 
deliberate notice ; aid thougin equal- 
ly glaring, though equally involving 
your exiitence and happinefs, yet, 
from the bewitching tyranny ot 
cuftom, and the delufior of felf-love, 
if it has not efcaped general obfer- 
vation, is has eluded public cenfure, 
and been icreened from the ane 
madveriions of our national coun- 
cil, 

I perceive the eye of this auguft 
affimbly dwells upon me. Oh! may 
every heart be unveiled from its 


®* The Creeks were then at war with fome other Indians; and an alliance with. 
them had been folicited by the Englith, French, and Spaniards. 
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prejudices, and receive, with ; 
triot-candour, the difinterefted, the 
pious, the filial obedience I owe 
to my country, when | itep forth 
to be the accufer of my brethren, 
—not of treachery, not of cowar- 
dice, not of deficiency in the nobleft 
of all paffions, the Jove of the public 
Thefe, I glory in boaiting, are in- 
compatible with the character of a 
Creek J 

The traitor, or rather the tyrant, 
I arraign before you, O Creeks / is 
no native of our foil; but rather a 
lurking mifireant, an emiffary of the 
evil principle of darknels. ’Tis that 
pernicious liquid, which our pre- 
tended white friends artfully intro- 
duced, and fo plentifully pour in a- 
mong us, 


Oh Countrymen! 

I will {pare myfelf the ungrateful 
tafk of repeating, and you the pain 
of recollecting, thofe  thaineful 
broils, thofe unmanly riots, and 
thofe brutal extravagances, which 
the unbounded ule of this liquor has 
fo frequently produced among us, 
I muft, however, beg leave to af- 
fert, and fubmit to your impartiali- 
ty my arguments to fupport this af- 
fertion, that our prevailing love, 
our intemperate ule, of this liquid, 
will be productive of conlequences 
the moft deftructive to the welfare 
and giory of the public, and the feli- 
city of every individual offender. It 
perverts the ends of lociety, and un- 
fits us for all thofe diftinguithing and 
exquilite feelings, which are the 
cordials of life, and the nobleft pri- 
vileges of Ausmanity. 

I have alreacy declined the mor- 
tification which a detail of facts 
would raife in every breaft, when 
unpoffeiled by this demon, — Perinit 
me then, in general, only to appeal 
to public experience, for the many 


violatious of civil order, the inde- 


cent, the irrational perverlions of 


Uni, Asvi. Vol. IV. No. 4. 


Jachem, he will fhake his head w 


ry di sughts have putrod ca 
amongit us. Tis true, thele are 
pait, and may they never be re peat- 
ed.— But tremble, O ye Gr g 
when I thunder in your ears this ce- 
nunciation ; that if the cup of per- 
dition continues to rule amo 
with {way fo intemperate, Ye will 
ceafe to be a nation! Ye will have 
neither 4eads todirect, nor hands to 
protect you.— 

While this diabolical juice undcer- 
mines all the powers of your bodies 
and minds, with inoffenlive zeal the 
warriors enfeebled arm will draw 
the bow, or launch the {pear, in the 
day of battle. In the day of coun- 
cil, when national fafety ftands {uf- 
pended on the lips of the hoary 


ith 


uncollected {pirit . and drivel the 
babblings of a fecond childhood, 
rink nor, O ye Cr: 


s/ that I 


prefume to amute or affright you 


me 7 


with an imaginary picture. Is it net 
evident,— (al is, it is too fatally fo ‘} 
that we find the vigour of our youth 
abating ; our numbers decrealing 5 
our ripened manhood a premature 
victim to dileafe, to ficknefs, to 
venerable /achems 
: 


de th; and our 
a lolitary {canty numbel 

Does not that delertion of ill our 
realonable powers, which we feel 


when under the di muston of that 


deformed monfter, that bai barian 
madnels, wherewith this hq d in- 


i ives Us, prove beyond doubt that 


. | 1? 7 1 ! 
it ip pairs ailour intelieclual Tactite- 


thes, pulls di Wh reaten trom her 


throne, diflipates every ray ol e 


divinity within us, and finks us bes 
low the brutes ? 

I hope I need not make it a quef= 
tion to any inthis affemay, whether 


/ 
he would prefer the intemper.te ule 
of this liquor, to clear perceptions, 


i 
found judgment, andamind exulling 
in its own refi Ficns. Llowever 


jy bethe force uf hapity 


BbOob 


great may | 
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how infinuating foever the influence 
of example, and howfoever unequ- 
al we may fometimes find ourfelves 
to this infidious enemy; I periuade 
mytelf, and perceive by your coun- 
tenances, O Creeks / there is none 
belore whom I ftand, fo fhamelefs, 
fo loft tothe weakeft impulfes ofhu- 


manity, and the very whilperings of 


reafon, as not to acknowledge the 
bafeneis of fuch a choice. 

Fathers and Brethren, 

I muft yet crave your patience, 
while I fuggeft to you, thar this in- 
texication of ourfelves difqualifies us 
from acting up to our proper cha- 
racters in focial life, and debars us 
from all the toothing, foftening, en- 
dearing joys of dot mettic blifs. 

There is not within the whole 
compafs of nature, fo prevailing, fo 
laiting a propentity, as that of ai- 
fociating and communicating our 
fentiments to each other. And 
there is not a more inconteftable 
truth than this, that denignity of 
heart, the calm pofieffion of our- 
felyes, and the undifturbed exercife 
of our thinking faculties, are ablo- 
lutely neceffary to conftitute the 
eligible and worthy companion. 
How oppolite to thefe characters in- 
toxication renders us, is fo manifeft 
to your own experience, fo obvious 
to the leaft reflection, that it would 
be both iimpertinence and infolence 
to enlarge farther upon it, before tee 
candour ‘and wifdom of this alJembly. 

And now, O ye Creeks ! if the 


cries of your country, if the pulfe of 


glory, if all chat forms the sero, and 
exalts the maz, has not {welled your 
breafts, with a patriot indignation 
againft the immoderate ule of this 
liquor; —if thefe motives are in ‘ufli- 
cient to produce fuch refolutions as 
may be effectual—there are yet 

ther ties of humanity, tender, dear 


> 
and perfuading. Think on what 
we owe to our children, and to the 
geuti ier fex. 


With regard to our children, be- 
fides affecting their health, ener- 
va ating all their powers, and endan- 
gering the very exittence of our na- 
tion, by the unbounded ufe of thefe 
pernicious draughts, think how it 
mult affect their tendernefs, to 
fee the man that gave them being, 
thus funk into the moft brutal ftate, 
in danger of being fuffocated by bie 
own intemperance, and f{tandin g in 
need of their infant arm to {upport 
his ftaggeving {teps, or raife his fee- 
ble head, while he vomits forth the 
foul debauch ! 


O Warriors! O Countrymen ! 

How defpicable muft tuch a prac- 
tice render us even in the eyes of 
our own children! Willit not gra- 
dually deprive us of all authority in 
the families which we ought to go- 
vern and protect? What a walte 
of time does it create, which might 
otherwife be {pent round the blaz- 
ing hearth, in the moft tender of- 
fices ? Lt perverts the great defigns 
of nature, and murders all thole pre- 
a moments, in which the warri- 

r fhould recount, to his wondering 
off spring, his own great a¢tions and 
thofe of his anceftors. By thete 
means the tender bolfom has often 
caught the patriot-flame, and an 
illuftri ious fucceflion of /achems and 
warriors were formed among us, 
irom generation to ge eration, be- 
tcre our glory was eclipfed by the 
introduction of this deftructive li- 
quid, 


0 Creeks ! 

You all remember the great Gar- 
angula, Who is now gone to our fa- 
thers, and trom whole loins] imme- 
diately {pra ig. You know how of- 
ren he has led forth our warriors to 
we quett, while his name founded 
hke thunder, and flaihed terror up- 
on our foes. You will then pardon 
tae necellary vanity, If 1 prefume 
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to remind you how pioufly he ad- 
hered to our original fimplicity of 
life. Oft has he faid, that if he did 
not fly from this cup of perdition, 
his name would never be founded 
from hillto hill, by the tongue of pof- 
terity ; and | can affirm that, it he 
had wafted his time in fuch prac- 
tices, my bofom would never have 
been fired to glory, by the olt-re- 
peated ftory of our family-virtues 
and atchievments; nor fhould I 
have dared, on this occafion, fondly 
to emulate them, by railing my un- 
practifed voice, in the cauie of my 
country, before fuch a venerable at- 
fembly of chiefs and warriors. 

But farther, belides what we owe 
to our children, Jet us think on that 
delicate regulation of conduct, that 
foul-ennobling /ove, which it is at 


once the happineis and honour of 


manhood to manifeft towards the 
gentler fex. Bythe /ove of this tex 
1 do not mean mere de/ire of them. 
Thofe amiable creatures are detign- 
ed not only to gratify our patlions, 
but to excite and fix all the kind 
and fociable affections. They were 
not meant to be the flaves of our 
arbitrary wills, in our brutal mo- 
ments, but the {weet companions of 
our moit reafonable hours, and ex- 
alted enjoyments. Heaven has en- 
dowed them with that peculiar 
warmth of affection, that dilinter- 
efted friendthip of heart, that melt- 
ing fympathy of foul, that entertain- 
ing {prightlinets of inaagination, 
joined with all the fentimental abil- 
ities of mind, that tend to humanize 
the rough nature, open the relerv- 
ed heart, and polifh the rugged 
temper, which would otherwile 
make men the dread and abhorrence 
of each other. 

Thus were women formed to al- 
lay the fatigues of Site, and reward 
the dangers we encounter for them. 
Thefe ure theirendowments, thele 
their charms. Hither, nature, rea- 


fr 
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fon, virtue call—And {hall they call 
in vain? Shall an unnatural, an un- 
reafonable, a vicious pervertity of 
tafte be preferred to thole heaven- 
born joys of life? Will youtreat the 


"erere 


‘gn principle ot good with a 
thankleis infenfibility, and offer li- 
bations to the {pirit of all evil? Will 
any Greek henceforth dare to ap- 
proach thole lov ely creatures with 
unhallowed lips, breathing rhe noi- 
fome {mell of this diabolical juice, or 
roll into their downy embrace in a 
itate inferior to the brutes, lofing all 


M i{hip, all thole moft exalted of 


they 
only, are formed capable of commu- 
nicating to us? 


(rows 07 teri 9 ont feve 


j 


human pleatures, which they, 


Oh no! Fathers, Warriors, and 
Countrymen ! 

Let me conjure you by all thefe 
fofter ties, and inexprefflible endear- 
ments ;—let me conjure you too, as 
you yet hope to behold the TreF of 
PEACE raile its far-feen top to the 
fun, and {pread its odorous branches, 
watered by the dew of heaven, o- 


ver all your abodes, while you re- 


joice unmolefted under its fhade; 
and as you yet with to behold the 
nations round about you, boundwith 
the facred CHain of Concorpn, 
every hand maintaining a link :— 
By all thefe ties, by all thefe hopes, 
I conjure you, OCreeks ! hence-for- 


ward letthe cup of moderation be 
i 


the crown of your feftivities. Save 
your country ; maintain and elevate 
her glory. Tranfmit to your pof- 
terity health, freedom, and honour. 
Break not the 
ture ; 


great chain of na- 
let an honeft, rational, 
delicate intercout 


and ie of the flexes 


be the plan of focial joy. Let each 
0 land 
Let truth and 
friendthip fanctify the lover’s wilh, 
and fecure to the brave, the wile, 
and the temperate man, a felicity 


domeltic blils wreathe the ga 


of connubial life. 





ts9 


worthy his choice, and worthy his 
protection. 

But, perhaps, my unpractifed 
youth has gone too tar. If fo, O 
Fathers and Brethren, impute it to 
an honeft zeal and love, for the 
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commonwealth and honour of the 


illuftrious and ancient nation of 
Creeks. 


Onughkallydawwy Garangula Copac. 


KNUCUS WE TG ACNE MERNE NE NE MEME NE AE NE NEME RE MMES UE Me Ns 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


IMPARTIAL REVIEW 


OF 


LATE 


American Publications. 


, VERY friend to the rifing 
greatnefs of thefe United 

States muft behold with peculiar fa- 
tisfuction, the rapid progrefs of ma- 
nufactures, and the ufetul arts, in 
our country. Emotions ftill more 


grateful muft arife in the breaft of 


the philofopher and patriot, on be- 
holding the channels of ufeful {ci- 
ence multiplying, and extending 
their numerous branches to the moft 
remote corners of this exientive 
empire. If agriculture, commerce, 
and m: inufactures, have already 
begun to flourith in America, when 
{fcience but begins to dawn upon us, 
what a degree of perfection may 
we not expect them to arrive at, 
when cherifhed by a more exten- 
five diffufion of ufeful knowledge ! 

We begin at length to realize 
that independence, which, for fome 
years after the termination of the 
Jate arduous conflict with Britain, 
exifted only in name. 

We begin to think and aét in a 
manner better adapted to the geni- 
us of our government. Accuftom- 
ed, as we had been, to imitate Eu- 
ropean Manners; to copy the ex- 


travagant fafhions, and abfurd euf- 
toms, to which refined luxury and 
perverted tafte had given birth, in 
foreign monarchies; to import the 
clothes we wore, and the books we 
read, we were badly calculated 
for the enjoyment of freedom and 
independence. The delufion is at 
length vanifhed. We have awoke 
to a juft fenfe of our true interes. 
Weare no longer the fer vile copyitts 
of foreign manners, fathions, and 
vices. 

But the pernicious habits, which 
we had been fo long ufed to indulge 
in, were not to be fhaken off at 
once. To effect this has been a 
work of time. In literature, for in- 
{tance, though our bookfellers were 
numerous, we had but few printers ; 
nor had our authors fufficient induce- 
ments to publifh their works at 
home— they were obliged to feek 
encouragement ina foreign coun- 
try. The reform, in this cafe, has 
been gradual; our printers firft 
ventured to republifh tchool-books, 
and fuch other low-priced publica- 
tions, as were moft in demand ; 
they next advanced to books of 
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higher repute, and fome of the beft 
works inthe Englith language have, 
of late years, been reprinted in 
America. It was not, however, 
till very lately that we could boaft 
of original publications, of any confi- 
derable note. A beginning, in thi 
way, las at length been made, and 
we trulft every American citizen 
will be ready to encourage the 
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works of genius,in his own coun- 
try. Jt affords us peculiar pleafure 
to be enabled to improve the plan 
of the Univerfal Afvlum, by giving 
a Review of fuch American produc- 
tions, ashave been recently publith- 
ed, or fhall hereafter be publifhed, 
in the United States. We fhall be- 
gin with 


The History of the American Revorution. By Davin Ramsay, 


M. D. ia two volumes Odlavo. 
in Philadelphia. 


AN impartial and well written 
hiftory of that important revolu- 
tion, which gave freedom and nati- 
onal exiflence to this great weftern 
continent, has been long and anxiouf- 
ly wilhed for. Many have denied 
that an accurate or impartial hi- 
ftory of a war whitch the hiltorian 
himfelf has witnefled, can be given. 
They affert that he will always be 
unduly biaffled, on one fide or the 
other; and wiil not fo readily 
perceive or embrace truth, as he 
who has refided at a diltance, and 
whote mind been aj 
ted by the events which he re- 
cords, 


has not apita- 


This reafoning will appear falla- 
cious, if we confider the many 
checks, which ferve to keep with- 
in proper bounds, the man who 
records the modern hiftory of his 
own country. He muft be lefs lia- 
ble to fall into miftakes from igno- 
rance, than the hiftorian who 
writes in a diftant country, or at 
amore remote period. Should he 
err intentionally, or otherwife, he 
will be fet right by a crowd of liv- 
ing witneffes. 

But writers who live ata dif- 
tance from the {cenes of the actions 
which they record, or who attempt 
to delcribe events at atime when 
few, if any, living witnefles of them 
are to be found, will not always be 
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unprejudiced and impartial. The 
man who has been taught to abhor 
tyranny, will be apt to paint its 
itrides and downfal in colours much 
too {trong ; while the minion of def- 
potifm will be difpoted to repreient 
every oppofition to government, 
however arbitrary and oppreflive 
that government may have been, as 
the effect of a propenfity to tumult 
and rebellion, In either cafe, the 
milreprefentations will be handed 
down to pofterity, who will be in- 
capable of judging of their truth or 
fallhood. Hence we may, in tome 
meafure, account for that air of fic- 
tion and romance, which is fo uni- 
verially prevalent in the hiftory of 
the ancients. The _ hiftorians of 
thofe days generally recorded e- 
vents which had happened long be- 
fore their own times ; and where 
proper documents were not to be 
found, their place was fupplied by 
an inventive imagination. 

Hence the neceflity that the hif- 
tory of the American revolution 
fhould be written in our own coun- 
try, by a perion of fuitable abilities, 
who witnefled the incidents atrend- 

nt on that great event, W ill obvi- 
oully appear. We are happy to 
find that the fubye ét has been taken 
up, by a gentleman of Dr Ram- 


and 


’ 


{ay’s extentive 
well known literary character. 
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The author has been affiduoufly 
attentive in collecting the beft docu- 
ments, for which he had an excel- 
lent opportunity, having been a 
member of Congrefs feveral years, 
where he had accefs to all letters 
written to Congrefs,during the war, 
hy general Waihington, the mem- 
bers of Congrefs, and others in 
public ftatiens. Of thefe mate- 
rials he has formed, by far, the beft 
hiftory of the American revolution 
that has hitherto appeared. It is 
not a mere repolitory of dry docu- 
ments. It begins with the firit tet- 
tlement of the colonies, and is a 
well digefted hiftory of the rife, 
progrets, and termination ef the re- 
volution, and of the coniequent e- 
vents, tothe eftablihmeut of the 
federal conttitution, in 1789. 

Our author’s manner is pleafing ; 
his arrangement good ; his ftyle 
fimple andelegant, and his reafon- 
ing juit, per{picuous, and conclufive. 
The reader will not become tired 
in the peru(al of this important work, 
The narrative is fo beautifully inter- 
{perfed with found reafoning, and 
judicious obfervations ; the leading 
events are fo ably traced to their 
caules ; and the mannerin which 
thofe caufes produced their effects, 
are {tated in {o mafterly a manner, 
that the whole form an impartial, 
an interefting, and a well connect- 
ed hiftory, calculated to intorm 
the judgment, and, at the fame 
time, to captivate the attention of 
the reader. The merits of this hi- 
{tory will better appear, from the 
perulal of afew extracts from the 
work itlelt. 

Iu his account of the firft fettlers 
of Maffachuietts, who fled from ci- 
vil and religious tyranny in Europe, 
and yet in afew years acted to in- 
conliitently as to perlecute thote at 
a different religious periuation, in 
this country, our author fays, 

No more {atisfa@ory account of io open 


a dereliction of former principles can be 
offered, than that human nature is the 
fame in all bodics of men, and that thofe 
who are in, and thofe who are out of 
power, infenfibly exchange opinions with 
each other, on a change of their refpec 
tive fituations. 

In tracing the caufes which con- 
tributed to inipire the minds of the 
Americans with independent ideas, 
he judicioufly oblerves, 

he diftance of America from Great 
Britain generated ideas, mi the minds of 
the colonifts, favourabie to liberty. Three 
thoufand miles of oceen teperated them 
from the Mother Country. Seas rolled, 
and months pafled, between orders, and 
theis execution. In large governments 
the circulation of power is enfecbled at 
the extremities. ‘This refults from the na- 
ture of things, and is the eternal law of 
exten five or detached empire. 

The conduct of tke Britif mi- 
niftry towards America, from 1763 
to 1770, gives rile to the following 
remarks, 

On reviewing the conduct of the Britith 
miniltry, reipecting the colonies, much 
weaknels as well as folly appears. Fora 
fucceflion of years there was a fleady pur- 
fuit of American revenuc, but great in- 
confiftence in the projects for obtaining it. 
«it one moment the parliament were for 
enforcing their laws, the next for repeal- 
ing them. Doing and undoing, mena- 
cing and fubmitting, training and relax- 
ing, followed each other, in alternate fuc- 
cellion. 

The different political parties in 
1774 are thus deicribed, 

Phe inhalitants of the colonies, at this 


time, with regard to political opinions, 


might be divided into three clailes;---ol 
thefe, one was for rufhing precipitatcly 
into extremities. ‘They were for imme- 
diately ttopping all trade, and could not 
even brook the delay of waiting till the 
propofed continental congreis fhould meet. 
Another party, equally relpectable, both 
as to character, property, and patriotuiim, 
was more moderate, but not lefs firm. 
Thefe were averfe to the adoption of any 
violent refolutions, till ali others were in- 
effectually tried. ‘They wifhed that a clea: 
ftaten.ent of their rights, claims, and gric 

vances, fhould precede very other meaiure. 
A third ciafls dilapproved of what was ge- 
perally going on. A few from principle, 
and a periustion that they ought to fub- 
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mitto the mother country ;---fome from 
the love of eale, others | 
but the bulk from tear of the mifc} yous 
All thefe 


confequences likely to lollow ; 
Jatter clafles, for the molt part, lay itil! 


while the friends of liberty adted with fpi- 
rit. If they, or any ol them, venture dto 
oppole | ypular ! eal res, they were not 
fupp« rted, and taere fore declined farther 
efforts. The refentment of the people was 
fo itrong againft them, that they fought 
for peace by remaining quiet. ‘Ihe fa 
indecifion that made them willing to . 
mit to Great-Britain, made them appar- 
entiy acquicice in popular Mealures which 
they difapproved. 

The following extract affords an 
honourable teftimeny of the ditin- 
tereited patriotifm which prevailed 
among all defcriptions of people. 

A difpofition to do, to fuffer, ad to 
accommodate,{pread from breait to breait, 

! 


and from colony to colony, beyond t 


reach of human calculation. It feemed as 
though one mind infpired the whol 
The merchants put far behind the gai 
of trade, and cheerfully fubmitted to a 


total ftoppage of bufinefs, in obedience to 
the recommendations of men, inveited 
with no legiflative powers. Lhe culti- 
vators of the foil, with great unanimity 
affented to the 
hard carned pre duce of the 
remain unfhipped, although in cafe of a 


determination, that t 


ir tarms, {I 


free exportation, many would have been 


eager to have purchafed it from them, at 
advanced prices. The fons and daughters 
of cafe, renounced imported vericn- 
cies, and voluntarily engaged t t, drink, 
and wear, only fuch articles as their coun- 


try afforded. ‘Thefe facrifices were made, 


not from the preflure of preient ditt efs, 
but on the generous principle of iympa- 
thy, with an invaded filter-colony, and 
the prudent policy of guarding againit a 
precedent w hich might, in a future day, 
operate againit their liberties 

This feafon of univerfal diftrefs, exhi- 
bited aflriking proof, how practicable it 
is for mankind to facrifice eafe, pleature, 
and intereit, when the mindis ttrongly 
excited by its pafitons. In the midit of 
their fufferings, cheerfulnefs appeared in 


the { ec « f all the pee ple. I he 5 ount d 
every thing cheap in compsrilon with 
liberty, and readily gave up whatever 
tended to endarger it. A noble {train of 
generofity and ssutuai fupport was gene- 
rally « ted A great and powcriul : 
fufion of public fpirit took pla 1] 


animation of the tunes, railed the aciors 
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fcenes above themfelves, and ex- 


ot 
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ted them to deeds of felf denial, which 
the interetted prudence of calmer feafons 
c icarcely creat 
Phe illiberality of fe ntiment, 
which, to the dilgrace of philof ph ’ 
and manity, had gaine edit 


cred If 
Europe, with reipect to the 
inferiority of mankind in America, 
is thus related, 
ome of the diftinguithed fpeake 


natura) 


guifhed fpeakers in 
parliamene had publicly afferted, that the 
rattves of America had nothing of the 
foldier in them, and that they were in ne 


refpect qualified to face a Britifh army. 
European philofophers had publithed the- 
ries, letting forth that not only vegeta- 
bles and beafts, but that even men degen- 


rated in the weftern hemifphere. De- 





ring from the {pirit of true philefo- 
phy, they overlooked the ftate of fociety 


w worid, and charged a compara- 
I 


¢ 


ve inferiority, on every production that 
was American, 

Che difficulty of introducing Eu- 
ropean difcipline into the An erican 
armies is well accounted for by our 

He oble1 ves that, 

lo procure fubfiflence is a powerful 

motive with an European to 


author. 
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ence a } ; 1 I 
the proipect of ioling it makes him alia 
to neglect his duty; but thefe incitements 


to the inctual liicharge of military icr- 
Vices, are Wanting tn America In old 
— ° " > 7 J } 
countries the diitinction of ranks, and the 
i) , aon 4 
fubmullion of interiors luperiors, gene- 


rally take place, but in the new world, an 


, 
extreme fenfe of hl rey ang ¢q ity, i- 
ailpol sto that implicit ob ience, which 
he foul of an army, ‘The fame caufes 
which nurtured a fpirit of in nder 


in the colonies, were hoftile to their mul- 
itary arranycments. 


[i.e patriotic enthuiafm of the 


: . — - . 
Americans, in 1775, thu: def- 
cribed, 
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of the navy of Great-Britain; this wes 
both known and believed, but difregard- 
ed. The love of property was abforbed 
in the love of liberty. The animated vo- 
taries of the equal rights of human nature, 
confoled themfelves with the idea that 
though their whole fea coaft thould he 
laid in afhes, they could r-tire to the wef- 
tern wildernefs, and enjoy the luxury of 
being free. On this occafion it was obferv- 
ed in Congrefs by Chriftopher Gadfden, 
one of the South-Carolina delegates, 
“ Our houfes being conftruced of brick, 
ftone, and wood, though deftroyed may 
be rebuilt, but liberty once gone is loft 
forever,”’* 

Dr. Ramfay’s account of the un- 
paralelled hardfhips which Arnold’s 
detachment experienced, in their 
march from Cambridge, through 
the wildernefs, to Canada, exhibits 
a aoble {pecimen of American forti- 
tude and perfeverance. 

A bout the fame time that Canada was 
invaded, in the ufual route from New- 
York, a confiderable detachment, fromthe 
American army at Cambridge, was con- 
ducted into that royal province by a new 
and unexpected paffage. Colone] Arnold, 
who fuccefsfully conduéted this bold un- 
dertaking, thereby acquired the name of 
the American Hannibal. He was detach- 
ed with a thoufand men, from Cambridge 
topenetrate into Canada, by afcending the 
river Kenncbeck, ard defccnding by the 
Chaundiere to the river St. Lawrence. 

Great were the difficulties thefe troops 
had to encounter, in marching, by an un- 
explored route, 3000 miles, through an 
uninhabited country. In afcenting the 
Kernceheck, they were conftantly obliged 
to work upwards againft an impetuous 
current. s hey were often compelled by 
cataracts or other impediments, to land 
and to haul their battcaux uprapid flreams, 
and over falls of rivers. Nor was their 
march by land more eligible than this 
pailage by water. They had deep {wamps, 
thick woods, difficult mountains, and crag- 
gy precipices alternatively to encounter. 
At fome placesthey had to cut their way, 
for miles tovether, through forefts fo «m- 
barrafled, that their progrefs was only 


four or five milesaday. The conftant 
fatigue caufed many men to fall fick. 
One third of the number which fet out, 
were, from want of neceffaries, obliged to 
return; the others proceeded with una- 
bated fortitude and conftancy. Provi- 
vilions grew at length fo fearce, that fome 
of the men eat their dogs, cartouch boxes, 
breeches, and thoes, When they were an 
hundred miles from any habitation or 
profpect of a fupply their whole ftore 
was divided, which yielded four pints 
of flour for each man, After they had 
baked and eaten their laft morfel, they 
had thirty miles to travel before they 
could expe any farther fupply. The men 
bore up under thefe complicated diftreffes 
with the greateft fortitude. They glori- 
ed in the hope of compleating a march, 
which would rival the fame of fimilar 
expeditions, undertaken by the heroes of 
antiquity. Having {pent thirty one days 
in traverfing a hideous wildernefs, with- 
out ever feeing any thing human, they at 
length reached the inhabited parts of Ca- 
nada. The Canadians were ftruck with 
amazement, when they faw this armed 
force emerging from the wildernefs. It 
had never entered their conceptions, that 
it was poflible for human beings to traverfe 
fuch immenfe wilds. 

Our hiftorian gives a fhort view 
oi the formation and eftablifhment 
of the American  conftitutions. 
With refpect to the claufe in the 
conftitution of Pennfylvania, which 
provides for the publifhing of bills, 
after the fecond reading, for the in- 
formation of the people, he fays, 

This had its advantages and difadvan- 
tages. It prevented the precipitate adop- 
tion of new regulations, and gave an op- 
portunity of afcertaining the fenfe of the 
people, on thofe laws by which they were 
to bebuund; but it carried the fpirit of 
difcuflion into every cerner, and difturb- 
ed the peace and harmony of neiyhbour- 
hoods. By making the bufinefs of govern- 
ment the duty of every man, it drew off 
the attention of many from the fteady 
purfuit of their refpective bufinelffes. 

The political broils which have 


* For a beautiful account of the battle at Banker's- Hill, a well-drawn pi@ure of Charles 
torn in flames, and an elegant tribute to the memory of the ill iftrious Warren, we refer the reud- 
er to the Hiftory of the American War, ia the Columbian Magazine, for February Jf, 
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been fo prevalent in Penfylvania, 
are not pafled over in filence : 
Either from the difpofition of its inha- 
bitants, its form of government, or fome 
other caufe, the people of Pennfylvania 
have conftantly been in a ftate of fermen- 
tation. The end of one public contro- 
verfy has been the beginning of another. 
From the collifion of parties, the minds of 
the citizens were fharpened, and their ac- 
tive powersimproved, but internal har- 
mony has been unknown. They who 
were out of place, fo narrowly watched 
thofe who were in, that nothing injurious 
to the —- could be ecafily effected, but 
from fluGtuation of power, and the 
total want of permanent fyftem, nothing 
great or lafting could with fafety be un- 
dertaken, or profecuted to effe&. Under 
all thefe difadvantages, the {tate flourifhed, 
and frem the induftry and ingenuity of 
its inhabitants, acquired an unrivalled af- 
cendency in artsand manufaGures. This 
muft, in a great meafure, beafcribed to th, 
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influence of habits of order and induftry, 
that had lung prevailed. 

The fuflicient efficacy of the old 
articles of confederation, at the time 
they were formed, and their im- 
becillity after the peace are briefly 
mentioned ; 

The articles of confederation were pro- 
pofed at atime when the citizens of A 
merica were young in the fcience of puli- 
ties, and when a commanding fenfe of du- 
ty, enforced by the preffure of a common 
danger, precluded the neceflity of a pow- 
er of compulfion. The enthufiafm of the 
day gave fuch credit and currency to pa- 
per emiffions, as made the raifing of fup- 
plies an eafy matter. The fyftem of ted- 
eral government was therefore more cal- 
culated for what men then were, under 
thefe circumftances, than for the languid 
years of peace, when felfifhnefs ufurped 
the place of public fpirit, and when cre- 
dit no longer affifted, in providing for 
the exigencies of government. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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An INavGuRAL Dissertation, on the phenomena, caufes, and effects of 


FERMENTATION ; /ubmitted to the PRovosT, TRUSTEES, ad me 
cal Proressors of the Corcece of Philadelphia, for the degree 


y 


Doctor of Mepicrne ; June 1790, by Joun Penincron. 


BY a late regulation in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, a candidate for 
the degree of Doétor of Medicine is 
permitted to write his thefis either 
in the Latin or Englifl language, at 
his own option. This is the firft 
that has been written in Englith ; 
and as it may be perufed by many, 
it is entitled to lome notice in our 
Review. 

The author, though a young man, 
has acquired a conliderable know- 
ledge of chemiftry. This feems to 
be his favourite fcience, and to it 
much of his time has been devoted. 
His thefis is certainly an ingenious 
performance, and thrawslfome new 
light upon a fabject, which has not 
yet been explained on true philofo- 
phic principles. 

An opinion has prevailed, that the 
encreafe of heat in fermentation de- 


Un. Asvx. Vol. IV. No. 6. 


pends upon inotion, which fuddenly 
deftroys the attraction of cohefion 
among the particles of the ferment- 
ed body. The author, after adduc- 
ing lome arguments to refute this 
opinion, proceeds to account for the 
phenomenon, on Dr Black’s theory 
of latent heat. Having obferved that 
inflammability is pretent in all fer- 

mentable bodies, and that fome 
air is neceflury in fermentation, he 
fuppofes that an inflammable air is 
furnifhed by the fermenting body, 
which united with the pure air de- 
rived trom the atmoiphere, will 
forin a Axed air, or rial acid, as the 
experiments of Dr. Prieftiy, and 
Mr. Kirwan prove. The fixed air, 
thus produced, he fuppofes incapa- 
ble of combining with the aggregate 
heat, which exifted, in a latent fate 
in the inflammable and pure airs; 
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and, therefore, that the redundant 
quantity muft be mechanically dif- 


fufed among thole bodies that are 


neareft to it, or, in other words, be 
converted into /en/ b/e heat. 

Bread has long been deemed the 
product of fermentation; but Mr. 
Penington has clearly proved that it 
is not. He took part of a quantity 
of dough, which had been raifed in 
three quarters of an hour, put it 
into a retort, and performed the 
procefs of diftillation, but no vinous 
{fpirit was obtained, though all vege- 
tables, in the firft ftage of fermen- 
tation, are known to yield a vinous 
{fpirit. The other part was baked, 
and yielded a well-raifed bread. 
Diftillation was agai tried on the 
dough in the retort, at the end of 
nine hours, when no fermentation 
had taken place. At the end of fix- 
teen hours it yielded a little acid 
fluid, and a {mall quantity of a 
weak vinous {pirit. 

The procefs of baking, with what 
have been called ferments, he thus 
accounts for; yeait contains a quan- 
tity of fixed air, which, by the ap- 
plication of heat to the dough, be- 
comes elaftic, but its elcape being 
prevented by the vifcidity of the 
mals, the dough muft neceffarily 
rife, by the mere expantion of the 
air. Numerous facts corroborate 
this theory. Pyrmont water, or 
water impregnated with fixed air, 
bas been fuccefsfully ufed as a fub- 
{titute for yeaft, in baking. The 
bakers allo, in this city, in jummer, 
when good yeaft cannot eafily be 
had, can make four yeaft aniwer 
their purpole, by adding a little 
potafh to the water to be mixed 
with their yeaft and flower, the 
fixed air of the potalh is detached 
trom the alkali by the acid in the 
yeaft, and in le{s than ten minutes 
their bread is fit to be baked, and is 


tound to have every property 
the beft bread, 


A third fa&t, which appears de- 
cifive on this fubjeét, we fhall give 
in the anuthor’s own words: 

We know that a little falt is added to 
the bread by our bakers; this fuggefted 
the idea of fupplying it in the following 
manner. I procured fome nice chryftals of 
the falt formed by the foffil alkali and 
fixed air, and diffolved them in water fuf- 
ficient to make a {mall loaf of bread, to 
this I addeda little of the marine acid»com- 
monly called fpirit of fea-fale; fixed air 
was generated, but was abforbed by the 
cold water; it was then mixed with flour, 
fet ina warm place to rife, and fhortly after 
baked; and I had the exquifite pleafure 
to obtain a tolerably light loaf of bread, 
fuch as any one would have fuppofed to 
have been fermented, which was feafoned 
by the fea-falt, formed by union of the 
foffil and the fpirit of fea-falt; whilft the 
fixed air of the foffil alkali was difengaged 
in order to raife it. 


The author, in denying that a 
true fermentation takes place in the 
making of bread, fubjoins a note to 
fhew that his experiments were 
made fo early as December, 1788, 
in which he fays, “I have made 
no acknowledgments for the idea 
to any body ; but claim it as original, 
although the fame fentiments were 
afterwards publifhed in this city.” 
Without any difpofition to deny the 
originality of Mr. Penington’s dif- 
covery, we would refer the reader 
to Fourcroy’s Chemiftry, where he 
will find that the idea of a true fers 
mentation, in making bread, was ex- 
ploded long before any thing on this 
fubject had been publifhed in Ameri- 
ca, or before the idea was taken up 
by our author, in 1788. Fourcroy, 
having mentioned the /pirituous, the 
acetous, and the putrid fermenta- 
tions, hasthefe words. ‘* There are 
feveral fermenting motions, which 
cannot be referred to any of thefe 
three. Such perhaps are the fer- 
mentations of dread, of infipid mu- 
cilages, of colowwing matters, &c.”’ 

Poodes tranflation, \ait edition, 
Vol. 3. page 102. The former 
editions fuggcft the fame idea, 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


THe morAL INFLUENZA; A Poem 
HEN men, juft freth from Nature’s plaftic hand, 


Empire aflerted over fea and land, 
And taught, even then inflam’d by lawle(s fway, 
Inferior brutes to tremble and obey, 
(Tho’ fome their independence ftill maintain, 
And, fond of freedom, claim the grove and plain, ) 
Their fpecies {till with due refpect they view'd, 
Nor in each other’s blood their hands embrued. 
By labour uncompell’d, her fruits earth bore ; 
The theep his natural coat unenvied wore: 
The filk-worm, not enflav’d by human pride, 
Spun her own manfion, where fecure fhe died ; 
(But rifing thence, a fecond life obtains, 
Sporting and fluttering in ethereal plains,) 
The bees from fragrant fields their odours bore, 
Form’d their own treafures, and enjoy’d their ftore : 
But if the human plunderer feiz’d their toil, 
He {par’d the ufefal labourer for the {poil. 

Yet foon neglecting Nature’s gen’rous caufe, 
Men fwerv'd, by numbers ftrengthen’d, from ber laws. 
From wrong to wrong with rapid flight they rofe, 
inflicting on all creatures various woes. 

The horie they faddied, and the bull they yok’d ; 
Victims on fal/e Religion’s altars {mok’d. 

The favoury food firit gorg’d the haughty prieft ; 
More modeft laymen learn’d, in time, to feaft. 
Myriads the pampering Inftitution priz’d, 

Aad Gluttony at length was canoniz’d. 

To later times thele rev’rend rites we trace ; 
What Levite din’d without firft faying grace ? 
To luxury fuperftition adds new powers ; 

And the prieft bleffes what the crowd devours. 
The facred knife firft flew the harmlets beatt ; 
The facred knife then fhar’d the fumptuous feaft ; 
The facred knife unthinking men ador'd ; 

The facred knife at length became a {word. 
From falfe Religion thus commenc’d the plan, 
Whofe ills are keenly felt by cruel man. 

In early days, by fome deem’d happy times, 
Priefts gave their fanction to the worft of crimes. 
Why fhould | vainly mention ancient woes, 

And Dagon’s rites, or A/htorath’s dilclofe ? 
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Or Molcch ! thine ?—whofe terrors fore'd the fire 
To deem his infant offspring to the fire. 

In modern times—ye fages! do not frown— 
Children we never burn, nor even drown. 

Should fome prefume new holy rites to try, 
Schuy/kill’s pure ftream with Fordan’s foon may vie ; 
Whilft rev’rend cafuifts, whom found truths infpire, 
Shall fettie the difpute ’twixt flood and fire. 

Truth! ’twere in vain to ftudy to defcribe, 

By heav’n tho’ favour’d, J/rae/’s facred tribe. 
Whilft on the Mount with God their leader {poke, 
The crowd, impatient of their fancied yoke, 
From Aaron claim’d a Deity. The prieft, 
Unable long their clamours to refift, 
The golden calf foon form’d. The idiot crowd 
Before this godhead moft devoutly bow’d. 
But let us trace, difdaining ancient crimes, 
The mental Influenza to our times, 
In different ages different forms it takes ; 
Now Monarchs turns to hermits, now to rakes. 
It fires free nations with falfe Glory’s charms ; 
Ambition hence republics often arms : 
Who, in their bofoms whilft bold freedom glows, 
Vile Slavery’s yoke on all around impofe. 
As jealous hufbands true affection lofe, 
Freedom they love, but oft the dame abufe ; 
And never with that fhe fhould go abroad, 
Left others fhould her wit and charms applaud. 
€clumbia’s gallant fons thefe arts defpife ; 
They with all, like themfelves, were free and wife. 
Conqueit the views with generous regret— o) 
This Influenza has not feiz’d her yet. 

Come then, bold Trath { in nervous ftrains difplay 

The reigning Influenza of the day ; 

That madneis, which diftreffes all mankind, 

Bent on one object, to all others blind 
Say, is it Freedom ?—By the brave ador'd, 

The dagger fhe difdains, but grafps the {word. 

The friend of all, her own the firft befriends ; 

Then to the human race her joys extends. 

Tyrants fhe {corns, but bows to juft command, 

And {catters bleflings with a liberal hand. 

Such is true Freedem— not like her whofe rage 
Stain’d with unceafing faughter Hiftory’s page, 
Who bade a dc * the Deity aflume, 

And {well’d the triumphs of ambitious Rome-——— 
Such is true Freedom—fhining on our plains, 
Falfe Glory, Rapine, Slaughter, the difdains. 

Britain! her laws continue to revere; 

France! her mild dictates with due reyerence hear : 





* Alexander. 
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Spain # learn to honour this aufpicious gueft ; 
And, like Co/wmbia, may the world be bleft ! 

Dare not, Licentiou/ne/s ! her form affume, 
Her fofter graces, and enchanting bloom. 

The bolts of Vengeance thou too long haft hurl’d—~ 
Sink, fink to Hell, and free a lab’ring world. 

O Mule! the moral Influenza name, 

Nor longer let true Freedom bear the blame. 

’Tis Trade——=purfued with inconfiderate zeal ; 
Whole bleffings few—whofe woes too many feel. 
Tis Trade—te foreign climes which loves to roam, 
Neglecting what is better found at home, 

To real worth which renders nations blind, 

And faps the folid v': tues of rhe mind ; 

Which loudly tells each avaricious breaft, 

The Irader’s home is—where his treafures reft. 

Commerce! recal the woes of haughty Tyre ; 
See wealthy Carthage by Rome’s fteel expire. 
Holland forgets her former worthy fame ; 
And Venice totters, an inglorious name. 
Even Britain {oon may rue Trade’s guileful charms, 
And fall by Luxury conquer’d more than arms. 

Q may our country, ulefully employ’d, 
Th’ infidious arts of baneful Trade avoid, 
In whofe dire vortex, valor, worth are loft, 
Leaving in Hiftory’s page an empty buaft! 


———FEEEPEPEFEEE ESET TE EE +4 — 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


On the death of Mx. Joseru Dury, 4 French gentleman of nineteen years 


of age; who died of the confluent /mall-pox, Fune yoth 1790, at Borden- 
town, where he had been fent to be inftructed in the rudiments of the Eng- 
life language, at the Academy of the Rev. Mr. Aliifon. 


F tears of pity e’er bedew'd thy face, 
If honeft forrow heav’d a tender figh ; 
Ah! fair Columbia with thy wonted grace, 
Regard a ftranger with parental eye. 
From diftant climes he veach’d thy peaceful there, 
Whilft all that’s dear in life he left behind, 
But now alas! thofe climes he'll fee no more, 
All earthly ties in death he hath refign’d. 
Ah! foon, too foon, the dire contagion {pread, 
With baleful envy, o'er his beauteous frame, 
Nor ftop’d, infatiate, ere the youth lay dead, 
And quite extinét each {park of vital flame. 
Iil-fated youth! no mother’s ‘ootking hand, 
With pious duty, clos’d thy darken’d eyes, 
No dear affociare tied the fable band, 
Nor wail’d thy death with agonizing cries. 
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What flinty bofom melts not at fuch woe? 

When youth and vigour wither in their bloom! 
What eyes forbear with pitying tears to flow? 

When rifing virtue meets an early tomb! 
The Gallic Mufe forgets to tune her lyre, 

The nymphs and {wains neglect the {portive glade, 
In filent fadnefs from their feats retire, 

To pay their tribute to his facred fhade. 
Ye youthful bards, with cyprefs garlands crown’d, 

And choir of damfels, mournful branches weave, 
With plantive fong imprefs the hallow’d ground, 

And annual flowers {catter o’er his grave. C, 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
EVENING. 
OS weftern hills the god of day 
Leads his fpangled train away ; 
Clouds, in red fuperbly dreft, 
Tend him to his early reft. 
Herds, defcending flow the vale, 
Court the milk-maid’s eafing pail : 
Soft is hear’d the pleafing knell 
Of the lambkin s tinkling bell, 
Down the hedge-lin’d lane are fen 
Coming conq'rors of the green; 
Loud the ruftic laughter breaks, 
*Mid the hoft of fcythes and rakes; 
Whittling o’er the dufky meads, 
See the ftripling homeward fpeeds ; 
From his angle hangs the prey, 
Produce of the fifhing day. 
Swift as glides the rifing breeze 
Skips the fquirrel on the trees ; 
Vain beneath the fpaniel cries, 
Vain the climbing tafk he tries. 
Cynthia fportive leaves her bed, 
Peeping o'er the mofs-roof'd fhed : 
Shrilly founds the diftant call, 
Signal of the rural ball. 
Where is heard, with gentie roar, 
Schuylkill’s pebbly wave-wath'd fhore, 
There the may-pole rifing high, 
Waves the ftreamer in the fky ; 
There, while rofy laffes fing, 
Gath’ring neighbours [well the ring ; 
To the {craping fidler’s ftrain 
Sun-burnt Labour fteps the plain : 
Weighty o’cr the groaning grafs 
Heavy-footed ploughmen pais ; 
Nimbly trips the playfull maid, 
Bending fcarce the tender blade : 
Swift the mirth-drove moments fly ; 
Quick the warning-clocks hard by 
Play-diffolving mandatcs pour, 
Humming o'er the bord’ring thore : 
Slow che maidens blithe repair 
To the green-hid dwellings near ; 


Home the clodpole {pouting hies, 
Home the Village bumpkin plies. 
Echo haunts the dancing ground, 
And moon-light filent beams around. 
Gc. ? 
Philadelpbia, June 1h. 1790. 








FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
On THe Deara or Mus. G. C. 


Air “ One fond hifs before we part” with 
alterations by Mrs. G. C. 
DIEU, fair fhade! a long adieu! 
Weep out my foul, a facred tear! 
To her, to facred friendthip due, 
To her, whom envy own’d fincere. 


Shall Windfor’s banks no more rejoice, 
Nor Ida's Dueen®* enchant her fhore ? 

And is that voice,—that lovely voice, 
That thaw’d the winter's eve, no more? 


How oft, enamour'd of her art, 
Vhe feather’d choir have fought the 
reve! 
With “ one fond kifs before we part,” 
She taught the liit’ning throng to love! 


How oft when joy my bofom fied, 
And calm contentment tuo would roam; 
Her dove-ton’d voice has lent its aid 
And brought the reftlefs wand'rers 
home ¢ 


Thought reimports the golden view! 
And is there to fuch blifs an end? 

Dear thade! and mutft I bid adieu? 
Oh, death! the filence of a friend! 


Yes, weep my foul! and ev’ry tear, 

Its own diftrefs, diftin@ fhall mourn! 
A new narciflus virtue rear, 

And friendthip bleflom from her urn. 

* A Duet particularly admired by Mrs: 


G. C. Selected from the opera of the Cafile of 
Aandalufia, 
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AIR in The RECONCILIATION ; 


A Comic Opera, by Peter Markoe. 
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. Arr inthe RECcoNcILA TION, @Comic Opera, by 7 
: PETER MARKOE. tt 
lil 
. Tune, The Birks of Indermay. . 
I 
H Y fleeps the thunder in the fkies, 
When guilty men to grandeur rife ?— o 
Or why fhould innocence bewail ;, 
Difirefs, in bleak misfortune’s vale ? > 
Juft are the dark decrees of heaven, f 
Since fhort the date to either given: P 
Vice earns unceafing dread and thame, la 
Whilft endlefs joys are virtue’s claim. 
t] 
—a fi 
‘ 
ANOTHER FROM THE SAME. : 
s 
Tune, The Bird that hears, we. r 
D 
- H E birds, who wing their way through air, J 
Are objects of his love: / t 
The wolf’s fierce young he tends with care ; P 
His beunty reptiles prove. b 
© 
| Much mere to thee, defponding man! ; c 
He kindnefs fhall difplay : : 


Can we then doubt his glorious plan? 
For are we lefs than they? 


: 
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FOREIGN 


DVICES from Europe inform us 

that war and devaftation are likely 
to become general in that quarter of the 
globe. When our lateft accounts came a- 
way, the kings of Pruflia and Hungary 
were preparing for war with each other; 
their armies, to the amazing number of 
100,000 each, were about to take the 
field, and hoftilities were gencraily 
thought inevitable. Great-Britain feem- 
ed difpofed to attack Spain, for having 
captured fome Britifh veiiels, at Nootka- 
Sound, on the north-weftern coaft of A- 
merica. Thus, in addition to the coun- 
tries already engaged, we find the two 
greateft naval powers now in Europe, and 
two nations, very formidable by land, 
likely to be involved in the common con- 
tagion, which bids fair to fpread its 
baneful influence to thofe who have hi- 
therto remained neuter, and to draw 
them into the quarrel, as allies to one or 
other of the parties. 

The moft authentic information, rela- 
tive to the difpute between Britain and 
Spain, is contained in the following mef- 
fage of the King, to the two Houfes of 
Parliament, on the sth and 6th of May 
lait. 

GEORGE R. 

His Majefty has received information, 
that two veffels belonging to his Majetty’s 
fubjects, and navigated under the Britith 
flag; and two others, of which the de- 
fcription is not hitherto fufhiciently afcer- 
tained, have been captured at Nootka- 
Sound, on the north-weft coaft of Ame- 
rica, by an officer commanding two Spa- 
nifh fhips of war; that the cargoes of the 
Britith vefliels have been jeized, and that 
their officers and crews have been fent as 
prifoners to a Spanifh port. 

The capture of one of thefe vell. Is had 
before been notified by the Ambaflador 
of his Catholic Majefty, by order of his 
court, who, at the fame time, defired that 
meafures might be taken for preventing 
his Majefty’s fubjetts from frequenting 
thofe coafts, which were alledged to have 
been previoufly occupied and frequented 
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by the fubje&ts of Spain. Complaints 
were alfo made of the fifheries carried on 
by his Majefty’s fubjects in the feas ad- 
joining the Spanith continent, as being 


trary to the rights of the crown of 


/ 


pain. In confequence of this communi- 
cation, a demand was immediately made 
hy his Majefty’s order, for adequate fa- 
tistaction, and for the reftitution of the 
veflel, previous to any other difcuffion. 

By the anfwer from the court of Spain 
it appears, that this veffel, with her crew, 
had been fet at liberty by the Viceroy of 
Mexico; but this is reprefented to have 
been done by him, on the fuppofition that 
nothing but the ignorance of the rights 
of Spain, encouraged the individuals of o- 
ther nations to come to thofe coatts, for 
the purpofe of making eftablifhments, or 
carrying on trade; and, in conformity to 
his previous inftructions, requiring him 
to fhow all poflible regard to the Britifh 
nation. 

No fatisfa“ ion is made or offered, and 
a dire claim is afferted by the court of 
Spain to the exclufive rights of fovereign- 
ty, navigation, and commerce in the ter- 
ritories, coafts, and feas in that part of 
the world. 

His Majefty has now dire&ed his mi- 
nifter at Madrid to make a frefh repre- 
fentation on this fubje&t, and to claim 
fuch full and adequate fatisfaction as the 
nature of the cafe evidently requires; and 
under thefe circumftances, his Majetfty 
having alfo received informatien, that 
confiderable armaments are carrying on 
in the ports of Spain, has judged it indif- 
penlably neceflary to give orders for mak- 
ing fuch preparations, as may put it in 
his Majety’s power to act with vigor and 
effect, in fupport of the honour and dig- 
nity of his crown, and the interefts of 
his people ; and his Majefty recommends 
it to his faithful commons, on whofs zeal 
and pubuc fpirit he has the molt perfe& 
reliance, to enable him to take (uch mea- 
fures, and to make fuch augmentation of 
his forces, as may be eventually aeceflary 
for this purpose. 
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It is his Majefty’s earneft with, that 
the juftice of his Majefty’s demands may 
enlure, frem the wildom and equity of 
his Catholic Majefty, the fatistaction 
which is fo unquellionably due; and that 
this affair may be terminated in fucha 
manner, as to prevent any grounds of mif- 
underftanding in future, and to continue 
and confirm that harmony and friendfhip, 
which have fo happily fubfitted between 
the two Courts, and which his Majetty 
will alwavs endeavour to maintain and 
improve, by all fuch means as are con- 
fiitent with the dignity of his Majetty’s 
crown, and the efiential interefts of his 
Majeity’s fubjects. 

G. R. 

Both Houles wnanimoufly agreed to ad- 
drefs his Majeity, and to aflure him that 
they would readily comply with his de- 
fire. and carry his requeft into execution. 

Previous to thele meafures in public, 
ho vever, fteps were taken to put the na- 
vy in the beft order. The Admiralty- 
Board had ordered teveral veflels to tail 
on fome fecret expedition, and others to 
be immediately got ready for fea. A 
brifk prefs took place. Upwards of 3000 
men were imprefiled from on beard the 
veliels in the Thames, and 500 at Portf- 
mouth, befides many in other parts. The 


tars were far from being diffatisfied, on 
finding that they had been impreffed to 
go againft the Spaniards; for the love of 
Mexican gold makes a war with Spain 
always pleafing to Britith failors. 

In the prefent ftate of Europe it is im- 
poflible to fay how this affair may termi- 
nate. Although Spain has a very power- 
ful navy, fhe is not able fingly to cope 
with Great-Britain; France can yield her 
no affittance, and all the reft of her neigh- 
bours, who might be difpofed to aid her, 
have fufficient bufinefs of their own toen- 
gage their attention. Under thefe cir- 
curaftances it feems likely Spain will be 
obliged to apologize to England. In the 
mean time, it is highly probable that the 
latrer will take this favourable opportuni- 
ty to feize on part of the territory, and 
capture the veflels, of the former. 

Be the iffue of thefe troubles what it 
may, it is happy for America that fhe is 
no longer liable to be involved in thofe 
wars, to which the madnejs and ambition 
of European monarchs are continually 
giving birth. On the contrary, fhe may 
profit by them: her produce of grain, 
&c. will find a ready market. War and 
famine frequently go hand in hand in Eu 
rope. 
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it a Triennial General Meeting of the 


Al 
CICINNATI, held in the city of Phila- 
ipbia in the month of May laf, the fol 
box 0H ; rs Were UNANIMONW ly eleé&: z 
PRKESIDENT-GENERAL, 
H s Exce lency GC. rye Wa feingt ", Efq. 


Jate Commander in Chief of the Are 


mics of the United States. 
VICE-PRESIDEN l-GENERAL, 
Major-General Thomas Miin. 
SECRILTARY-GENERAL, 
Major-General Heary Knox. 
ASSISTANT+SECRI TARY-GENERAL, 
Major William M Pherfon. 


Addref: of the Cincinnati, at their triennial 
, ral m cling. 
To the PRESIDENT of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, 


wf 


W Kk, the Delegates of the State Soci- 
etics of the Cincinnati, affembled 
at our triennial General “Meeting 
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gratulate you on being unanimroufly e- 
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leGted the Head of our rifing republic. 

As a part of the community, we felici- 
tate our countrymen on this happy event, 
and we embrace the firft opportunity of 
exprefling our fentiments, with no lefs 
zeal than fincerity. 

When we fay we love and revere you 
asa Father, we not only fpeak the lan- 
guayve of our own hearts, but we fpeak the 
language of all who have fought, fuffered, 
and conquered under your command. 
Were poverty, and confcioufnefs of duty, 
our only recompence, {till fhould we glo- 
ry inthe part we have acted. For, our 
motives, as they regarded our country, will 
afford us fatisfaction, as well through the 
vicilitudes of life,as in the moment of dif 
folution, As members of our inftitution, 
on a former occafion, we appealed to Hea- 
ven, and our own hearts, for the purity 
of our intentions: Our fellowecitizens 





will witnefs, that the conduc of the offie 
cers and foldiers of the late American are 
mics, has not been lefs patriotic in peace, 
than it was glorious in war. 
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A good conftitution was the objet for du& in peace, as their : 
which we rifked our lives, and experi- clared their obligations for 
enced unparalelled difficulties. We are and perieveran in war——A know- 





happy in the conviction, that our views ledge that they now do ice to the pu- 
are anfwered in the prefent government rity of your intentions t 
of the United States: While we ap- _ higheit confolation, as the fd is demon- 
plaud the wiidom of our euntrymen in ittrative of your teit glor 
placing you at the head of it, we pledge Uhe objec for which you ra n- 
ourfelves to fupport its adminiftration, countered every danger, and your virtue 
with the remnants of lives long fince de- fultained unparalleled diti f 
voted to the public fervice. pily been attained. A govern t, pro- 
We need not enumerate your titles to miling protection and profperity to the 
the gratitude of your country; or echo, people of the United States, is eftablifi- 
in the fuffrages of our particular conftitu- , and its operations hitherto have n 


ents, the public fentiment. Butwe may = fuch as to juitify the molt fanguine expec- 
fay that we fee, with exultation, our tations of further fuccefs-———It was natu- 


countrymen beginning to reap the fruit rally to be expected, that lives which had 
of independence, under the aufpices of long fince been devoted on the altar of 
the perfon, who was more inftrumental Freedom, could never be offered at the 
than any other in its citablifhment. May fhrines of Anarchy and Defpotifm— 
you, as a reward for your fervices, enjgy And the offer which you m ake of the ree 
Jength of days, and every temporal blef- _fidue of thofe lives, to fupport the admi- 
fing, and may fuch bleflings be a pre- nullration of this government, is not | 
lude to everlatting felicity. a proof of its excellence, than an ei - 
Signed, in behalf of the General Meeting. I t for thole co rned im its execution, 
- MIFFLIN, to ule their belt endeavouw to mak ta 
Vice-Prefident-Genera]. fource of exteniive and permanent blei- 


Philadelphia, May 4th, 1790. lings to their country. 
Atteft. H. KNOX, Secretary-General. Whatever title my mulitar 
’ nay have given me to the regard of my 
To the DELEGATES of the STATE country, they are principly rated 
SOCIETIES of the CINCINNATI, by the firm fupport of my brave and taith- 








lately affembled at their Trieania/ tui afflociates in the field; And, uf any 
Meeting. conmMacration 18s [to be attrivuted ¢ c 
GENTLEMEN, fuccefsful exercife of my civil duties, it 
LTHOUGH it is eafier for you to proceeds, in a great nacal , from the 
conceive, than for me toexplain, wildom oi the laws, and facility 
the pleafing fenfations which have been which t difpofition of my V-citl« 
excited in my breaft, by your congratula- zens has given to their ad ! 
tions on my appointment to be head oi lo the moft affectionate wilhes f 
this rifing republic; yet I muft take the your temporal happinefs, | add a tery 
liberty to thank you fincerely, for the po- —_ prayer for your cternal felicity a 
lite manner in which you felicitate out G. WASHINGTON. 
countrymen, and teitily your regard to — —_— 
me, on this occaiion. CIRCULAR, es ao 
In addition to that regard for your fuf- To the STATE SOCIETIES of the CIN- 
ferings and fervices which arifes from the CINNATI. 
con{cioufsels of having done your duty, GENTIEMEN, ‘ - 
you have erected monuments mo X= I sane } made choice of all our of- 
pre flive of your merus than even th > cers for the three enluing years, 2s 
verfal applaufe of your country, inthe Ww ppear by the enclofed certified Litts ; 
eftablifhment of its independence and io- and having completed all the Dullicis dem 
vereignty. Nor fhould any poflible cir- fore us, we could not, how ver, i 4 
cumitances ef poverty or advertity . withowt addreli you, on the ! 
pel you to give up that {weet fatistactioa and prolpect of the alfairs of ¢ \ ca 
for the part you have aCked, which ought tates ; 
to attend you, as well through the vicilli- With hearts filled w th love to our na- 
tudes of life, as in the moment of diffolu- tive climes, and gratitude to the author 
tion. ol every good gilt, who has catt r sot in 


The candour ol your fellow-citizens uch pic slant paces, were > 


acknowledges the patriotium of yourcom- countrymen are raj idly recoveribs sur 








a 
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the calamities occafioned by the late war, 
and are at lait favoured with a go- 
vernimcnt, which will probably fecure to 
them the enjoyment of all the benefits 
they had aright to expect from the revo- 
Jution, Already we perceive, that agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, pri- 
vate happinefs, and public prolperity, en- 
creafe in a wonderful manner, under the 
aufpicious influence of this government 
And from a view of all the circumftances, 
we are jultified in a belief, that our prof- 
pect of felicity is as fair as that of any na- 
ton under heaven, 

While we recal to mind that you were 
the chiefs of that glorious band of heroes, 
who merited and obtained the dittinguifh- 
ed appe Lition oi the PATRIOT ARMY, 
we feel all the endearments of our former 
connection recur withredoubled force. The 
world confidered that character as the betft 
guarantce for your future conduct. Nor has 
your conduét at any time deceived the 
moft fanguine expectations of the friends 
of freedom 

The general tenor of your behaviour 
fince the war, and particularly during the 
period in which the prefent government 
was formed and eftablifhed, has been fo 
perfectly unexceptionable, and fo entire- 
ly confonant to your own profeflions, as 
to entitle you to the univerfal approba- 
tion of your felow-citizens 

It give S US INCX} reflible ple: afure to find, 
that the unreafonable end illiberal cla- 
mour, which at one moment had been 
excited againft our infticution, has totally 
fubfided, 

‘The accounts, which we annually fee 
from al] parts of the continent, of the 
manner in which you celebrate the decla- 
ration of Independence, on the 4th = 
ly, the day fixed for your ftate meetings, 
afford usallo great fatisfaction. Therealons 
for the recoynition of that feftival, are fo 
obvious and important, that we hope you 
will ever continue to confider that day, as 
a day of thanigiving. 

We prefume not to give you any ad- 
vice for the regulation of the internal 
concerns of your fucicties. But we are 
perfuaded that you will do good to all 
men, whenfoever and wherefoever op- 
portunities will permit; and particularly 
that you will, tothe utmoft of your abili- 
ty, alleviate the penury and diftrefles of 
thofe who have borne with you the bur- 
den of the war. Asmany inftances have 
already occurred of widows, orphans and 
unfortunate members of your focicty, 
who claim and receive fupport from 


your beneficence, It behoves you to place 
your funds upon the beft poflible footing, 
to accomplifh the truly benevolent and 
fraternal purpotes for which they were 
intended, Since it is but too juftly to be 
apprehended, that the number of perfons 
who will be entitled to your afliftance 
will rather increafe than diminith. 

We moft ardently defire, that the cha- 
raCterof the Cincinnati may continue to be 
re fpected,in confequence of their complet- 
ing the glory of foldiers, by acting well 
the part of citizens. With this obje@ in 
view, we doubt not that you will affidu- 
oufly cultivate ali the virtues of peacea- 
ble and patriotic citizens, efpectally in- 
duiry, frugality, honeity, and a fixed 
determination to fupport the government 
of your country. 

It is neceflary for the ulterior arrange 
ments of our fociety at large, that you 
fhould tran{mit to our fecretary-general, 
accurate returns of the perions compoling 
your State Societies, as foon as they can 
be conveniently completed. 

We forward to you by this conveyance, 
the copy pf an addrefs which we prefent- 
ed to the Prefident of the United States, 
together with his anfwer. It now only 
remains for us to commend you to 
the holy keeping of Almighty God; and 
to with you every blefling which your 
own hearts can defire. 

Done ia our General Me ting, at the 


city of Philadelplia, this fourth day of 


May, 1790. 
T. MIFFLIN 
Vice-Prefident-General. 
Attett, 
H. K N O X. Secretary-General. 








RHODE-ISLAND. 
RATIPICATION of the ConsTiTUTION by 
Rhode-Ifland. 

On the 29th of May laft the conftitu- 
tion of the United States was ratified by 
a convention of the people of Rhode- 
and, ayes 34—nays 32.—By the accef- 
fion of this ttate to the confticution, the 
whole of the States originally confede- 
rated, are happily united under a general 


and efficient government. 


NE W-JERS me we 
BuRLINGTON, une t. A correfpondent 
takes the liberty of imprcifling upon the 
minds of the farmers, the utility of a par- 
ticular attention to the cultivation of po- 
tatoes. At a time when the unfettled 
ftate of Europe and the Weft-Indies, af- 
fords a favourable and certain market for 
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all the grain and flour we can furnifh, we 
fhould be attentive to cultivats 
cles, which will leffen the confumption of 


thole arti- 


grain among ourfelves, and enable us to 
increafe the « xport to for: ign countries.— 
Potatoes are found to be one of the moft 


wholefome, cheap, and nutrieus ve 
bles, either for the ule of famili« $, cattle 
or hogs; and the 
made in the cultivation of them in Ame- 
rica, ought to animate 
tion for the farther 
important obje& of di 
tion, as well as export. 


retae 


great improvements 


exer- 


us to every ¢ 
f tl 


il5S 


improvement 0 


metic coniamp- 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Puirapeceuta, Sune 19. On Tuefday 
(the 8th init.) a Commencement 
Reld by adjournment, for the purpofe of 
eénferring the degree of-Doctor in Medi- 
College Hall of this 
The bufinefs was opened with a 
by the Rev. Dr. Smith, Provoft of the 
College. A pertinent addres 
wards delivered to th 
Shippen, in which feveral ju 
fons were given for 
gree of Doctor, inftead of Batchelor of 
Medicine in the College. The f 
candidates were th examined upon the 
{ubjects of their thefes, by 
Profeffurs of Medicine: viz. 
Armand John De Roflet, of N.C. 
De Febribus Intermittentibus. 
James Proudfit, 
De Pleuritide Vera. 
John Penington, of Philadelphia, 
On Fermentation. 


Was 


cine, in the 


was alter 
audience, by Dr. 
,1c10uUs5 Fcae 
de- 


conferring the 


' 
lowing 


the different 


of Pennfylvania, 


The Latin Thefes were examined and 
defended in the | atin language. rh 
thefis on fermentation, which was writ- 


ten in Englifh, was examined and delend- 
in the fame language. 

The degree of Docer of M ine 
then conferre dupon SamuciPows | Grithtts, 
M. B. Profeflor of Materia Medica in the 


College, and ae each of the candidates 
! / 
luded 


was 


The bufinefs of the day was con 
with a fenfible and pathetic addrefs to the 
Graduates, by the Provott of the College. 

Yor K, Pune 2. W € hear, tl 
fix o'clock, on Thurfday evening lait, 
of the fevcreft and mott tremendous thun- 
that has been remem- 
bred in thofe parts, happe ned at W right’s 
Ferry, on the Suiquchann ah, ‘The ttourm 


it about 
one 


eler ft rms, ever 


was accompanied with a quantity of large 
hail, which h 
to the fruit trees, wheat and other grain 
Mr. Jofeph Jefferies had a barn and ila- 


as done contide rable damage 


389 
bles unroofed, and a great number of ap- 
in his orchard were torn up by 
Three men, together with 
two giris, belonging to 2 plantation ad- 

ining Mr. Jefferies’s, were at work in 
the woods when the guft came on; they 
unfortunately took fhelrer under a large 
tree, which by the violence of the wind 
was blown down, and killed two of the 
men, the other providentially efcaped un- 
hurt; one of the girls had her arm frac- 
t and the other her leg broke. 


the roots. 


Ube, 


APPOINTMENT 
Civic Estagcisumenrt. 
Rhode-Ifawd, 
New-Port. William Lilery, Colletor ; 
Naval-Officer ; 


i eri Ge yoke, 


Daniel Lay- 


man, Ourveyor. 
Providence. Tere miab Olney, Colle&or; 
7 re fo er, Naval- Othce®; William 
Barton, Surveyor. 
Difri& of North-Carlina. 
William R. Davie, Judge; Fobn Sit- 
» Attorney; ‘ohn Skinner, Mar- 
thall 
Di oun 2 of Ssuth-Carolina. 
Thoma , Judge re, in the room of 
IV i 2 ales ryt ns deceafe d. 

- ; : s" 
derritory of ik United States th of ibe 
River Obio. 

Ht” 1m Blount , Governor : David Camp- 
bell and ‘fobn M*‘Nairy, Judges; Daniel 


Smith, becretary. 
CONSU LS anp VIC 

Harrijon, of Virginia, 

tor the port of Cadiz, &c. 
‘Jobn Mar, len Pintard, 


E-CONSULS. 
Conful 


A ra 


of New-York, 


for the Iiland of Madei: » Mee 

fam Maury, of Virginia, for the 
port of Liverpool, &c. 

William Knox, of New-York, for tk 


Durrett Carnes, 


the port of Nantz 

Nathaniel Barrett, of Mailachufetts, for 
the port of Rou 
{ Maflachufetts, for 


Oy Venus B “in 


the port ol Hifpaniol ola. 


Fulivar Skit , of Virginia, for the 
port of Martini 

Edward Church, ot Georgia, tor the 
pert of Bilboa. 


Thomas Vice-Conful for 
port of Cowes. 
Phe Sieur £ 


ful for the port of Maricilles, 


Auldio, 


Cathalen, Vice-Con- 








ees ie 
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Yobn Parifo, Vice-Conful for the port 
of Hamburgh. 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
SR#ARNRTRT. 
OFFICERS in SERVICE. 


Lieutenant Colonel Commandant. 


" Brigadier-General by 
Jofiah Harmar w ; 
‘ Brevet, Pennfylvama 

Maj rs. 

John Paligrave “yliys Connecticut 
john F. Hamtramck New-York 
Cuptaias. 

I David Zeiger Pennfylvar ia 
2 Jonathan Heart Connecticut 

3 Davidstrong Ditto 

4 William M‘Curdy Penn yi vania 
5 John Mercer New-Jerley 
6 John Smith New-York 
7 Jofeph Afhton Penfylvania 
8 Erkuries Beatty Ditto 


Lieutenants. 


1 Thomas Doyle Pennfylvania 
2 John Armftrong Ditto 

3 Ebenezer Frothingham Connecticut 
4 John Pratt Ditto 

5 William Kerfey New- Jerfcey 
6 William Peters New- York 
7 Jacob Kinfbury Conneicut 
8 Ebenezer Denny Pennfylvania 

Enfigns. 

xr Cornelius R. >edam New-Jerfey 
2 Nathan M‘Dowell Pennfylivania 
3 John Jeffers Connecticut 
4 Abner Prior New-York 
s Afa Harthhorne Conneéticut 
6 Robert Thomion Penntylvania 
7 Jacob Melcher Ditto 

% John Morgan New-Jerfey 


(Vice Francis Luce refigned. ) 
Ourgeo. 


6 
Richard Allifon, Pennfylvania 


dlates. 

Tohn Elliott New- York 
John M. Scott New-Jericy, 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Major. o 

Alexander Parker Virginia ; = 

( uf tains. 5 

y Alex. Trucman Maryland | ¢ 

Joleph Montlort N. Carolina | = 

Michael Rud iph Gcorgia “> 

4 Ballard Smith Virginia | < 

lieulenaats. 7 & 

t Shomas Martin Georgia | 5 

2 Thomas Pafteur N. Carolina | 2 

Mark M‘Pherion Maryland ’ 

¢ John Stecl Virginia | 2 

Enfigns. i 

i R ard Archer Virginia | 3 
2 bLhomien Peayres Ditto ) 

Kzekic! Polke N. Caro'ins 


T ‘ r 
4 janx Uiay Georgia 


ARTILLERY. 
OFFICERS in SERVICE. 


Major Commandant. 


Jehn Doughty New-Jerley 
Captains. 

r William Fergufon Pennfylvania 

2 James Bradford New-York 

3 Henry Burbeck Maflachufetts 

4 Joleph Savave Ditto 
Lieutenants. 

t Mahlon Ford New-Jerfey 

2 Derick Schuyler New- York 

3 John Pierce Mailachuletts 

4 Moles Porter Ditto 

5 William Moore Ditto 

6 Matthew Ernett New-York 

7 Ebenezer S. Fowler Maffachufetts 


8 Edward ~ pear 
Surgeon’s Mate 
Nathan Hayward Maffachufetts 
MARRIAGES. 

New-Jersey. At Bruafwick, Daniel 
Cooper, Efq. of Longhill, aged 93, to 
Mrs Martin, aged 81.—His fixth fpeufe, 

Pennsytvania. In Philadelphia. Mr. 
Thomas Ketland, to Milfs Meade; Cap- 
tain George Bray, to Mifs Sally Clark; 
Mr. David Pinkerton to Milfs ann Ord; 
Mr. William Chaneellor, to Mifs Han- 
nah Wharton. At Germantows, Mr. Ca- 
leb Lownes, of PI iladelphia, to Mis 
Robinifon, of Montgomery county. 

DEATH S. 

Connecticut. At Brooklyw, in the 
73d year of his age; Irae! Putman, Eig 
M yor-Gene ral in the late continental ar- 
my; at Thomjon, Mr. Henry Elthorp, 
aged Ics. 

Massacuusetts. In Befon, Mr. John 
Scottow, aged 89. At Charlefown, Mr. 
John Auitin, aged o4. At Malden, 
Capt. John Dexter, aged 85. At Salem, 
John Nutting, Efq. aged 95. 

New-York In the Capital, the Hon, 
Theodorick Bland (R« pre jentative 
Congrefs, from Virginia); Richard Si 
Efq. Member of the General Aflembly, 


Pe onfylvania 


in 
li, 
for the county of Albany. 

New-Jeasey. At Salem, Bateman 
Lloyd, Efq. aged 66, At Euizabethtown, 
the Rev. Thomas B. Chandler, D. D. 

Penssytvania. In Philadephia, Mrs. 
Petit, confort of Charles Fettir, big. 
In Chefler County, William Clingan, Eiq. 


aged 77 

Virainia. At Williamfurg, Mr. Joho 
Carter, ay d go. In Ajing a ts ueens 
County, Richard Corbin, Elq. aged 77 


* ' 
In Charlefon, Wile 
liam Drayton, Efg. L.L.D. Judge of 
the diftrict of South-Carolina; Mrs. 5u- 


{anna Hall. 
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Afes, pot, p. ton, 35/ C ft, t rewt. 22/6-20s.) Allum, p. ufb. 1/3 
Bran ly, Fren b, pr gal, 9. Bar, per ton, 27l-25/ = Nin rp of 1/9 
Bread, joip, per cwt. ' 275. s Pig, [Os- w ( diz, 1/6-1/ 8 
: 4 aan can, in bottles, per|~ J Sheet, ¢ -65¢ | Lifoon, 1/4 
¥ dozen 8/4 Nail rods, s/.] 
& d Diste, per bbl. 30s.) Afeal, Indian, p. bbl. 25-26s : N. Fer. 242. =f6-9s. 
3 ae. we r ve ' ae . ; - af » Pe - a “4 “Yas ie oe 348 , , = ¥ . 
~ M int. pine rnb 504 ails, 10, 12 20d ¢d. Turpentine, 17/6 
Cedar, 555-65 \Porter, American, 10/6 ( Ff. R. new, eff, 35-42/6 
Checelate, per 1b, I 1 f Bur lington, 7 | Inj rior, 28-355. 
Coffer, per. Ibs T54d-164.) $ 4 Lower ( 57/6-60s.! 8 Old, AS-SOs. 
Sup rfine, p. bl 52/01 l Gar 1a, 5-6 5 Rappaban. 25-275- 
: Common, 45s.'P , 6s.-7/61"" 5 Coloured Maryl. 40-€0s. 
2 Bur mid. bef, 405°42/ 0. Rice, per cwt. 22 ' Dark, 25-28%. 


40s. maica per g 4/9).3 | Long leaf, 25-285. 
Shrp Me . cwt. 1820s.) VF iadinas : E ; Cp Qa 
, Pp t 6 2¢ st vr . 45.5 afiern f ey 16-2 $s 
Flax, perl 74-94. 8 : Antigua, 4/4 Carolina, new, 25-275. 
Flax [3.ce [ 3 fic 


ed, per bufe. 
Ginfeng, per db. 25 
Gia, Holland, per gal, 
( Wheat p- oufe. i 
Rye, 6 


\Y p- ; 4 
r j f - ‘ Re NA. cn oe 
Barley, 4/6) ( pf 85 Mad. p.p. 40-321 Ice. 
5 ” - io - y ef 
f > + d, ane . Snak 7 t ; , I a , 4 ny, au ° 
, , . , 
Bucket at 25 Is ip, common, 4-¢ Tener " 22-24/. 
Hams, per il 542-6 | file, gd. Fayal, p. g 3/4-3/6 
a a3 . AA % r t¢ : 
Hogs- q 74=744,1S 4-! = 3 Port, per pipe, 9-40!. 
Honey, shad | { Lump, per 124d. + Ditto, p 2 fio 
. ” 5 ec of Lj arr, é , ‘ 
Flemp, per. ton, ssl). | Loaf, , 1344. itte, pe ze b 
Hi rlhead t, p.m. SO.) > : ] : ditto. 20d.| Céiaret, 10-455 
’ . } T | - } ; alk 
Hides raw, per 94-1 1 Fi nab, white, ” | Sherry, p. ga 6/9-7/6 
y I a — y / j | As if 
dudigo, Pr. per 10. ~I2s.] Litto, 61 n, “5 \ ul z, 4/0-Ss 
Carolina, 4:-6/6.1 Mufco-f 70-72/6.| Wax, bees, per lb. /toh-2 
- - A ee 
J Current Prices of Pustic SECURITIES. 
Nervel re, 8fi4—8 ¥ | ty y money, nt, ey yi 
Funded depreciation, 8 /g—B/t ails Emiffon, advance, 11 . 
Unfund / ditto, II Re 120 fer Ico 
Land-ofFce certificat s for warranting ified . 8/4a— 4h 
Dollar mon . 
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{Thermometer of |Ancm- 
h. Reaum.|,. 
t ’ . Ai 
Deve 0 D. ge Of Wind 


Coun Om 


SW 
SSW 


SSW 


9179 2 21 S 
cif 3 5 14 NW 
12/66 9 IS § NW 
I3is5 8 I 6, EL 
74 3 18 8) E 
Ioif¢2 2 9 N 
64 6) 14 } N 
4 $i p 
ral4s ; a 
13163 s| Ira NE 
Ol4r 4 ESE 
12165 3; [14 8 ESE 
13148 9 7 ss} i 
2 2 17 | I 
ps. i x sW 
12/32 6 22 | sw 
12/65 9) Irs sw 
Si9° § 26 NE 
141460 8 |12 8’ INE 
190 5 26 SF 
2159 | i232 NE 
12/85 21 8 } 
2154 §, {10 NW 
14176 1 20 «! V 
( © | 2| 9 NW 
12179 2 21 NW 
4isi I 8 c NY 
7474 7 Tg NW 
4152 2) 9 NW 
I j : 






































WEATHER. [Sim Reaum. |piva ; WEATHER. 
IS In. sy Dp. '~ Ojwind | ° zfs 
Fair 182 " | VW Fair 
idem, cloudy |; 18 $s) ISW m 
Idem 19}3 10 | W : rcaft, {mail rain 
Overcaft, warm 30 13 E idem 
Idem 2 P 9 § j I Rainy 
Idem 29 3 , tOvercat 
idem j21)29 12 : sen loudy, fair 
Rainy, overcaft | 29 21 A rceml 
Overcatft i 29 12 Calm i ‘ch udy 
Cloudy 2 18 NW dem, idem 
Overcaft 23129 a § “A idem 
Cloudy, rainy 29 22 WNW Idem 
Or vercalt 24129 < V Cloudy 
Fair 29 24 \s icem 
Ide m 25129 14 s NE Fair 
Cloudy 29 19 § NI fem, clouc ly 
Overcalt 20129 12 | W ldcem 
cm 29 10 12/46 24 YW idem 
Cloudy 27129 10 1 6s 9 Is E idem, rain in the 
Fair 29 10 2\81 | 22 W I Rainy, thunder 
: lem . 24129 Ir sj61 2 12 NW Fair, clot y 
dem, thunder B I ¢ | 1s NE I Rainy, overcatft 
loudy, {mallrain [29!20 1 tS 1 i Jvercaft, rainy 
cer, rain I 24 ie 5 ' . ny 
3°} > i ! 7 il | J q iii 
| 11 5 14 t bOvercalt 
salir 31)29 Ic FORO : § ae I Rainy 
Idem les 10 a7 2C SW } leudy 
Idem 
pi. « da Pie & . \ j 
Idem, windy . a. a I ‘ IN W | l F air and Rainy 
Cloudy = S lea er fhea . 3 | | 
lidem © Variation Variation > 
Ndem w mo 499:«5 2 | | 
| meer leva a ao de re «| | 
ees - ——7_ 
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